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THE ARMY seldom knows its own tragedies. Military 

law starts the ball rolling, routine kicks it along, the 

exigencies of the Service drop a veil over the place where 

it finally comes to a halt. This is good for the peace of mind of 
the Army. Stories about white people who are thrown down, in 
the Orient, are not pleasant. 

Manila, that purring female cat , is the joker of the Orient; 

for she is backed by the Tropics. In equatorial neighborhoods 
nature, with her ylang-ylang trees and her flowers that throw 
out their languid perfumes only by night, arranges that man, 
who is not so old as nature, shall be the protagonist of a losing 
cause. 

I had been poking around Manila since shortly after it shook 
off mediaeval ways and branched out as a baby Hongkong - a 
melting pot which cannot melt and fuse the elements poured into 
it. Always about to boil but never boiling over — draping its 
aged limbs with the panoply of the Twentieth Century, wearing 
civilization as a robe that fails to hide the menace of the 

jungle - Manila, with its great age and its futility of bustle and 
push, is startling in its incongruities. I wandered by night along 
streets of silent houses whose gardens threw out their sweet 
breathed challenge to decency ; along streets of houses that 
whispered at me of things I had not seen ; past windows which 


belched from their cracked shutters the sickly stench of opium 


smoke. Evil that is open and at the same time furtive, that 

can be fought and will creep back from behind. Nothing vio 
lent, as in other large cities, but quiet and sweet-smelling 

and always reinforced by the nearness of tropical nature. 

The man who was lurching along the narrow banquetta a 

few yards ahead of me interested me because I perceived, 
through his shabby civilian coat, unmistakable traces of the 
soldier. He shoulders were held with the rigidity which re 

sults from much drilling ; and this rigidity interfered with the 
wavering of his drunken legs so that his progress was a series 

of falls and recoveries, the shoulders rearing back as the legs 
bent forward. I picked him up, after one of his tumbles, and 
he saluted automatically and went aimlessly on down the street 
into the shadows. His falls, however, must have got him over 
considerable ground, for I lost sight of him. Forgot him, too ; 
forgot him so completely that I was taken by surprise when, 
turning a corner, I came upon a sight which might have been 
expected on the Barbary Coast but never in Manila. The 
shabby man was down, and over him two women were fighting. 
It was one of those happenings bound to interest my ana 
lytical mind. For one of the women was the usual daintily 
starched and coiffed Filipina, who carefully held out of the mud 
of the street her bell- like long skirt and with her little 

brown hands defended her smooth and expressionless face 
from the attack of the most dreadful creature imaginable. 

The dreadful woman's thick veil had fallen from her head and 
I could see that her abundant hair had once been blond, and 
that her agonized eyes were blue and wide open like a child's. 
So I knew that she was a white woman, although her skin 

was badly pock-marked and in the uncertain light from the 
street lamp showed drawn and dry and paper- like . What 

to do, between them , I did not know. The man seemed to be 
unconscious, so was unable to indicate which woman he favored. 
I stood uncertain of my right to interfere, and with my natural 
sympathy for a white woman neutralized by my antipathy to 
what I could see was degradation. In the meantime, the two 
women continued to fight silently . The little Filipina was 
getting the better of it and edging nearer to the man ; and the 


pock -marked creature suddenly shrieked out : 


"If you don't hurry along to hell where you belong, I'll 

send you !” 

This show of macabre scorn surprised me into a laugh ; 

and the Filipina laughed too, and whirled upon the prostrate 
man and spat in his face. A stream of obscenity followed , 
dwindling down to polyglot. 

"Madre de Dios! Me-Pancha-I want you no mas! 

Pig-dog of an Americano ... sucio Sarjento ...vamos ! ” 

The white woman, as Pancha spat at the man, got a firin 

clutch on the native's long black hair, which came down and 
streamed around her panuelo. Over the ground dropped petals 
from the sampaguita that she had worn behind her left ear. She 
managed a swift stoop to her stocking. A small knife flashed 

up. I rushed in , but slipped on the sampaguita which was 

being mashed into browning pulp under the feet of the women , 
and by the time that I had scrambled my feet Pancha's knife 

was near the unconscious man. 

"A -a-ah !” she was yelling. “ 'Sus-Mari'! Mooch better I 

keel heem-" 

The white woman had her wrist by now, and between us 

we disarmed her. She fled into the darkness beyond the street 
lamp, still cursing, still protecting her skirts from the mud. 

The high heeled chinelas of the Tagalog hit the stone pave 

ment with dainty taps. 

"What's the meaning of this ?" I demanded of the white 

The man was still beyond explaining himself. 

The woman shrugged her thin shoulders. “ They always use knives,” 
she said wearily. “ I was looking for it . I 

knew she'd knife him some day.” 

" But what business was it of yours ?” I persisted . 

She dropped her eyes. “ He's my husband—at least, he was 

once — when we came out here." 

"" Well — what are you going to do with him now ? He can't 
stay in the street all night." 

Tears began to run from her wide open blue eyes. 

"He wouldn't come with me, if he knew it was me ” she sobbed. 
" Suppose I telephone to the Army authorities ? I heard 

the native woman call him Sergeant." 


Her hands, which had been so silently active and efficient 


against the native woman, now began to beat each other 
helplessly. “ He ain't in the Army any more, mister. He got 

a bob tail last year.” 

“H — m!” This complicated matters. But I could not go 

off and leave two Americans in this plight. 

"You're sure he wouldn't go home with you ?” 

“Damn sure, mister, ” said the woman hopelessly. “ Didn't 
he kick me out of barracks when I went to the Cuartel de 
Espana to beg him to keep away from the drink ? I knew 

he'd ruin himself; and it was all my fault , his taking to it. 

I didn't mean—I'll own up — to go to the barracks that time ; 
but I been mixing numbers something awful — been getting ' em 
all backwards — and when I asked my way to — to— another 
place, I asked it backwards and I got to the Cuartel. And 

then I thought that the hand of the good Lord was maybe in 
it, so I went and found him and I started talking to him and 
he kicked me out. That's what got him his bob tail-raising a 
row in barracks. He got six months in the guardhouse, too ; 
and it would of been better for him if he had had to serve it. 
Would of kept him from the town ! But the court, in 

view of his previous good conduct, recommended clemency ; 
and they gave him dishonorable discharge alone,” she finished 
resignedly. 

It was amazing, the way in which she began with the 

language of the people and wound up unconsciously aping the 
phraseology of red tape. Her innocent, wide-open blue eyes 
were fixed on mine, as she balanced her weary body on the 
rundown heels of her cheap white canvas shoes. My own 

gaze clung to the blue of those eyes, and refused to look down 
at her pock -marked cheeks, her weak mouth, her squalid gar 
ments. But I began to notice that the pupils of the eyes were 
very small. 

“Tt ain't that Speke's a bad man, ” she began again, and her 
garrulity impressed me as being climatic ." He's a good man 
my Willy. He ain't the kind of a man that gets a bob tail . 
Irun him to it. That's what I'm trying to make you see, 

mister : I run him to it! And what can you expect a man to 
do — when he's got his kick -out, and has come out of the Army 


without a cent-in Manila ? I just tell you, mister — Manila 


ain't the place to be without a cent!” Her slow , halting 

voice trailed off into the thick silence of the night. It had 
started out bravely with pride in her man, and it had finished 
up with doubt of all things. 

“Now, look here, " I said briskly. " I've got to know more 
than this, if 1 am to help you out of this fix. I certainly 

can't leave you here, with a — with a drunken man ; andI 
take it that you wouldn't wish me to call the police 2" 

She looked up, with the same slow suggestion carried by her 
voice. I got the impression that of late years this woman had 
had always to look up when spoken to because her head had 
got into the habit of staying down. 

"No," she replied, “I don’t want the police to get him. 
When the police got through with him he'd be as bad off as 
ever — bucking Manila. I got to take care of him. I got to 

get him on his feet again. I can do it , mister, if I get a 

fair show . He never would of come to this if he hadn't of 
thought I'd deserted him ." 

“ And had you ?" 

"No, mister.” She looked fearfully over her shoulder, at 

the darkness of the streets, at the strangeness of this part of 
the world ; she seemed to be actually looking at the over 
powering perfume of some night blooming jasmine in the garden 
near at hand. She would have shuddered, I thought, if she had 
not long ago gone beyond the horror into the hopelessness of it 
all. 

She came back to her first point. “ I ought to do all I can 

for him, now he's down too," she concluded. 

“Where do you live ? Far from here ? Perhaps we can 
manage it ," 

We managed it before the man had quite regained con 
sciousness. It was a dingy room over in the Tondo, and she 
shared it with another woman whom she called Alice. Alice 
was there when we dragged in Speke's limp form . 

“Gord A’mighty !” she exclaimed . Look who's here ! What 
the devil you wastin' your time for on him ? Didn't he leave 
you out here to shift for yourself ? Tell me that ?” 

Speke's wife stopped helping me lift the man on to one of 
the two disorderly beds. 


"He couldn't help himself - Willy couldn't!" she shrieked, 

a tone high. “ He wrote to me, and you know it. It ain't his fault 
I didn't answer. You always like to run him down.” 

She threw herself on the bed beside the man's inert body, put 
one arm over it, and began a strangling weeping. “ He wrote 

to me lots of times — at first," I made out between her sobs. 

" He just stopped when I wouldn't answer. That wasn't his 
fault ! None of it was his fault.” 

The woman Alice turned to me. “ He could’ av come on 

back to see what had happened to Maggie ; couldn't he ?” 

she wanted to know, of the world at large." I dunno ; but seems 
to me he could’ av, even if he warn't his own boss, in the 
Army." She took it for granted—with the easy attitude of 

white in a country which harbored few whites — that I knew 
all about it. 

Maggie sprang from the bed and stood in front of us. She 

was holding her thick veil back so that her face showed in all 

its disfigurement. She pointed to it. 

“T didn’t really want him to come and to hunt for me!” 

she said , with the tears frozen in her voice. “ I didn't want 

him ever to see me again. I'd rather have died than have him 

see me like this.” 

"Well, mister- ” said Alice to me—“ looks like I got to 

stand for it. But I'm fair sick of her turnin’ on the plug 

and bawlin' over him. There ain't a man livin’ what I couldn't 
get out of my head if he done me dirt." 

She flirted her sharp bones up in a shrug. Her frock had 

holes underneath the arms. As she went over to the small 
mirror and dragged a small Chinese shawl around her shoulders, 
I saw that her hair was frizzed out around her peaked face in the 
hard roll that Gibson had made fashionable many years 

before. She went toward the door. 

"Just goin ' out fora little air’, dearie!" she giggled. What 
would any man do, ifhe ran into a thing of this sort, and 

in a city which had already impressed him as being very 
dreadful ? 

I followed up the story of this man and woman. 

easy to do. Maggie, poor thing, broke down and talked because, 
as she told me, someone had helped her. She told me that she 


had often said to herself; " I don't see why somebody don't 
help me. The Lord helps some people, but He don't help 

me. I wonder why ?” She told me her story disjointedly, with 
no attempt at following sequences. Speke, when he finally 
talked — which was at the end of several days of sullen brood 
ing — could add very little. Of these two pawns, he was 

still the resentful one ; Maggie had long ago accepted things. 
Iam telling the story, then, as it appeared me after some 
effort to put it together. 


It was 


II. 

MAGGIE TUPPER was the daughter of a Kansas farmer . 

On a certain day, when a regiment of U. S. Infantry was 
marching across the state to autumn manoeuvers, she climbed an 
apple tree so that she might stare at a far greater number of 
young men than she had ever before seen at one time. She was 
moved to aim with an apple at the dark head of one youngster, 
and her aim had been good, at more than his head. He had 
looked up into her pretty face, had thought her blonde hair as 
beautiful as she considered his brunet jauntiness, and had found 
means of returning to the town of St. Mary's and marrying 

her. 

Maggie was a good cook. She managed, on Speke's thirteen 
dollars a month and his rations thrown in, to feed him in a 

way that aroused the envy of single men in barracks. She 

took care of Speke's uniform , and darned and cleaned the com 
pany tailor's bills from the budget. But when she needed new 
clothes to replace her trousseau, she was obliged to go into 
service in order to earn the money for them. She became 

cook to an officer's wife, and reconciled it to her pride by 

the argument that it was all in the family, her mistress being 

the wife of the Company Commander. This was well and good. 
Speke found that on his evening calls in the Captain's kitchen he got 
a good dinner, which was a welcome change from rations ; 

so he took the job of the Captain's striker , moved into the third 
floor of the Captain's quarters with Maggie, and in this manner 
got his breakfast also. The Spekes were in easier cir 


cumstances. 


Then came Speke's tour of foreign service. Camp McKinley 
pulled them down, financially, from the second month when 
Speke was made Corporal. Maggie, being now a non - com's 
wife, could no longer be a biscuit shooter. Besides, McKinley 
was near enough to Manila to knock from the enlisted en's 
wives their frugality, and to instill into the vacuum so created 
the Manila idea that white women could not work in a hot climate. 
During the two and a half years of the foreign tour they saved 
nothing. It was not that Maggie liked idleness. 

In despair at the way time had begun to hang heavy on her 
hands, she took to making for herself elaborate blouses of 
batiste and lace, as she had noticed that the officers’ wives did 
when they sat on their verandas in the mornings. But she 

did not need the great number that she had the time to make. 
She told me that she " used to want the darned things to 

wear out so's to have to make more.” But she had the delight of a 
woman in the results of her own labor, and washed them 

with care. She wanted time to fly, but she could not bring 
herself to sacrifice the work of her needle. She kept on making 
more blouses — sitting on the verande of her little house as 
the officers’ wives did , staring at the white sky as the officers’ 
wives did , cursing monotony as the officers’ wives were prob 
ably doing. 

She was glad when Speke's orders came to return to the 

States. She began packing with a light heart. It gave her 

a dreadful start when Speke told her that the transport was 
full , and that they did not have enough money to pay for her 
passage on a liner. She would have to find some officer's family 
who could take her back as nurse. And no one of the officers 
from Camp McKinley were returning — for this was after the 
time when regiments.moved as colonies . 

She sat in stunned quiet, looking at Speke. Words did not 
come to either of them . They both knew that when they 

were together they were happy ; and they had had no occasion , 
before this, to find out how they could stand it if separated. 
Maggie looked out over the dismal prospect of barren hills, 
and ugly buildings that had been baked in the sun until their 
Oregon pine planks had turned a dreadful dun color ; at the 
hot sky of midday, over which not a cloud floated ; back at 


Speke. She thought that her heart would break . 

"I guess I got to stay behind and see if somebody'll need me, 
going home next month," she said finally. She spoke in a 

flat voice because she was afraid that she might not be able 

to finish her sentence on account of the tears which were 
crowding up into her throat. Her hands felt curiously heavy 

as they lay in her lap. 

Speke, however, was against that.” You can't, honey. I 

just can't leave you behind out here ! I'd sooner transfer to 

the Constabulary and stay out.” 

But Maggie shook her head. “I wouldn't have you do that 

for worlds! Why — why, that would mean we'd never get 
home ! I couldn't stand that — to never get home, you and me! 
I'd sooner work again. ' Twon't hurt me, to work again. I 

been a biscuit shooter, Willy ; I'll be a biscuit shooter again. 

I'll get home. You'll see. I'll work it.” 

But she had not reckoned with the climate. She had been 

out for as long as a white woman can stand it. 

done in before the end of her second week in a kitchen. 

The nursery was no better. Although she was fond of 
children, and had helped in the care of her own little brothers 
and sisters, she was cross at the least thing and lifted her 

voice ; and the children , who were also done in by the climate, 
shrieked back at her. Maggie told me that she did not know 
what had made her behave this way ; that she did not want to 
scream at the children, and that she" did it anyway all the 

time she was wanting not to.” 

She showed a tendency to slur over this account of her search for 
work. The discouragement that had seized upon 

her character with a debasing touch she had evidently never 
been able to shake off. She said it was always the same no 
matter how hard she begged to be allowed to work her way home ; 
she would get cross and shriek , and she would not get 

the chance that time. Without knowing the full significance 
of her words, she gave me a clear impression of gradual dis 
integration in the farm girl's desire for work. She undoubtedly 
came to the point where, while she still desired to see Speke, 
she no longer thought she could stand a lot of work with that 


end in view. She had found out that something more than 


her muscles and her temper had given out, a something which 
lay too deep in her body, or her mind, for her to understand . 
She thought that she missed the smell of alfalfa , which used 

to blow in at the windows of the farmhouse kitchen. But 

what she really missed although she did not know it, was the 
sight of other young white women at steady work. She was 

not used to reasoning. Her attempts at analysis always came 
back to the alfalfa that she wanted to smell blowing in at 

the window, and she cursed the Philippines because what she 
smelt was the mixture of copra, cocoanut oil and chinos. She 
was down in Manila by now, still trying to persuade some 
Army family that they needed her services on the long voyage 
home. But Maggie's bedraggled finery which, although 

copied from officers’ wives, had the look of the barracks, and 
her language to children which came from her warm heart tempered 
by the roughness of the drill sergeants, were against her. 

“T don't know what I'm going to do, and that's the truth, ” 
she said to herself finally. 

She fell in, about this time, with Alice . 

"Why don't you try the hop when you're feelin ' low in 

your mind ?” asked Alice. “ A teeny smoke'll set you up 
something wonderful ! It's wonderful, how you see things clear 
a minute after you get the pipe in your mouth .” 

Maggie had begun to realize that it was necessary for her to see 
things clearly . She went with Alice to try the hop. 

Maggie told me that she never knew what she had tried, on 

the night when she went with Alice. She would sit by the hour, 
she said, holding her head in her hands and saying to herself : 

“ Gord ! What have I done ?” She could remember nothing 

of what she had done, and yet in her simple mind was growing 
the sensation of sin . “ I couldn't feel this way,” she would 
mutter, under her breath that Alice might not hear and 
laugh— “I couldn't feel this way if I hadn't of done something 
awful.” And she would look back into a blank that had 

lasted , she knew for several days and nights. “ It ain't just 

the hop,” she would continue her mutterings. “ I don’t believe, 
some way, that it's just the hop I tried. The hop wouldn't 

of made me feel as sinful as this." 


She would sit all day, dejectedly, in a wicker chair which 


had one leg broken ; and Alice would come and go, and look 

at her with kindness which, as the days went by, merged into 

contempt. 

“What the hell !” Alice burst out, one day. “ Are you goin’ 

to keep on moanin' and groanin’ , for the rest of time?” 

Maggie turned her eyes, which were strained with much 

trying to see behind that blank, directly upon Alice and with 

a great effort kept them fixed. 

"What else did I do— that night?" she asked urgently. 

" Tell me, for Gord's sake ! What else did I do, that night ? 

I can't remember ! I can't remember ! And if I don't remem ber I'll go crazy !” 
Alice stared . Then she threw back her head and laughed 

for along time. 

"That's a good one!” she exclaimed, at the end of her 

burst of laughter." Well — I'll tell you this much, Miss Too good 

- for- the- rest of I before seen a girl throw her 

arms around a chink and call him "Willy'!” 

Maggie must have tried to kill Alice. For she remembered 

that the broken chair went over ; the lamp went over, went out. 
And Alice suddenly turned kind, and patted her on the back 
until she stopped shaking. 

"I guess you went loco, for a minute. I don't see as I 

I guess I felt that way at first - only I don't 

remember. But you got to deaden up them feelin's—and in 

a jiffy ! What you need is another try at the hop. 

That'll fix you up. Some more hop, kid !” 

Maggie looked up. 

“Yes, I guess I'll have to take some more. I can't stand 
thinking. I guess I'll have to take some more. ” 

That was a long time ago, as time goes for white people in 
Manila. Maggie could not tell me how many years ago it 

was ; for the memory of those years had melted down into one 
long impression of the squalid room which she continued to 
share with Alice, the wooden shutters slid across the window 
to shut out a sunlight that she no longer wanted to look into 
her soul. During the long days when the sun shone with a 
fervor that denied the night to come, she shut herself up in 
the artificial darkness of the room . There were things which 


should not be seen, she felt ; and at night, with a heavy heart 


in her breast and a heavy veil over her face, she went forth 
with less fear because the sun's blazing eye was closed. She 
dragged her feet as she walked ; for, even though the sun is 
inquisitive, without its healing rays one's limbs get heavy, 
one's blood runs sluggishly, in the tropics. Maggie's brain, 
too, was sluggish ; and she had things to think out that were 
not simple. 

When she did venture out into the daylight, the sight of 
the flag in the Walled City did her good. As it waved in 

the breeze, flauntingly, defiantly, she knew that she was still 
an American. But she seldom went out in the daytime ; and 
at night the flag had been put to bed. She would avert her 
eyes from the empty flagpole, and hurry past. She would be 
full of the feeling that she was an exile . No one helped an 
exile. Behind her thick veil , she would weep as she hurried 
along the dark streets . 

" Ain't it funny— " - she would think— " ain't it funny, the 
things that have happened to me? " 

But she did not mean that they were amusing. Maggie 

was without a sense of irony. 

It was very mixed in her mind. Only one thing was clear 

to her : she must never go home. When she thought of these 
things, she would roll over on her tumbled bed and look at 
Alice. She wanted to see that she was not alone, that in this 
dim room was another unfortunate who knew how she felt 
about everything except Willy. 

She rubbed her eyes. Alice looked tiny, and the pipe toward 
which Alice was reaching out her hand looked very large. 
Things had often been like this, she had begun to notice. 
“Gimme the pipe !" she called out to Alice. “ I'm getting to 
feel funny. Gimme the pipe- quick !" 

"Where you goin ', ternight?” mumbled Alice from her 
bed. 

Maggie mumbled some figures. 

"You got that backwards, again , kid ," remarked Alice with 
out interest. “ Them numbers is the other way. The hop 
seems to make you get 'em backwards. Look out ! Some day 
you'll be strayin’ into the hands of the Amurricans. An’ you 


>) 


know we ain't got no business mixin’ with them any more.’ 


Maggie moaned. 

Fate, in the Army, is "Orders." 

Sergeant Speke, at just about this time was stepping from a 
transport back on to Phillipine soil . He had got his orders 
assigning him to the detachment in the Walled City, with 
quarters in the Cuartel de Espana. He went to work at his 

job ; he did his duty by day, and loitered by night, underneath 
the flagpole from which Maggie by night averted her eyes. 
Maggie, in her own words, had expressed the Army truth : 
Speke could not help it , once more. Manila, the cat, was 
pressing its two paws down upon them, its right upon Speke 
and its left upon Maggie ; its right eye watching that Speke 
should not escape, and its left eye keeping watch upon 

Maggie that she should not get out of a path which was parallel to 
Speke's footsteps. Manila was playing with them, pawing 

them out of each other's way, pawing them back until their 
paths should cross. 

The town is filled with means of amusement, for men 

whose wives have run away from them. Handsome sergeants 
are smiled at by Filipino girls ; and their smiles are such as 
tropical women can slip to men, with the corners of the mouth 
a beckon and the corners of the eyes a promise. Willy Speke 
felt that he wanted to answer the beckoning. Filipino girls 

who smiled from little booths opening on the narrow banquetta 
-Filipino girls whose sleek heads were mistily outlined against 
the red glow of lamps set craftily in the booths — Filipino eyes 
whose promises involved no promise from him — began to work 
upon his Northern imagination. The memory of Maggie's 
yellow hair, in its loose confusion , was blotted out by the 

sight of black hair into which was invariably tucked a cluster 
of that sampaguita whose odor is sweet and heavy and there 
fore heady. 

"Why should I walk straight for Maggie ?" ruminated 

Speke. If she ain't dead she's gone off with some other man ; 
and she never thought enough of me to even tell me fair !" 

But Speke's reasoning was always cool, for he was not a 
drinking man. The lack of alcoholic stimulus in his brain let 
his conscience fight unshackled . His days continued to pass 


in strict attention to duty, his evenings in solitary walks through 


the narrow streets of little booths in which he had not yet set 
foot. And one evening, with his cool brain uninflamed and 
arguing the question, he strolled down the street of little 
booths and was spoken to by a dreadful pock -marked woman 
from whom he shrank with the recoil of wholesome flesh from 
marred flesh . 

" How awful!” he was saying to himself, to excuse his cruel 
recoil . “ About fifty years of sin it took her, to look like 

this !” 

The poor creature was peering at him through a veil which 
only half revealed her disfigured features. He himself was 

in shadow ; but as he walked away from her, and she followed, 
they came within the rays of one of the red lamps, and the 
rays shone full upon Speke's face. The woman shrank back 
against the wall of the house and put her hands up to help 

the veil hide her face. 

"Willy— ” she moaned. " It's my Willy - down here" 

She ran down the street, dodging in and out of the shadows 
between the red lamps. She ran blindly, her hands still up 
before her face. She was moaning and sobbing, and Speke, 

at the tone of that voice, started running after her, trying to 
catch up with her and tear the veil from before her face. His 
brain was now saying nothing to him except that he was 
obliged to see behind the veil and know. A gust of the night 
breeze came around the corner and blew the veil back from 
the clutching hands. Speke stopped and put his arm up before 
his 

eyes. 

"It can't be. It can't be !" he found himself stammering. 

“God ! It can't be!" 

Maggie looked back, and left him there, leaning against the 
wall with the reddish light on his bowed head , on his tremb 
ling shoulders. The tears were running down Maggie's cheeks. 
“T oughtn't to leave him there by himself, ” she thought. 

"It ain't the place for Willy. I oughtn't to leave him there ... 
“Sergeant,” said the Captain, one morning in the orderly 
room ; “I sent for you to find out what the trouble is ? You're 
going to hell in a hand basket ! Now, I always argue, when a 


good man starts in drinking, that there's a reason for it. ” 


"Yes, sir," replied Speke, looking away. 

“ Mixed up with any woman 2” continued the captain. “ In 
any money troubles ? Maybe I could help you out." 

“Yes, sir. No, sir,” replied Speke, which did not help the 
Captain. 

"T shall be glad to lend you a little money ," persisted the 
Captain, sadly puzzled. 

"Thank you, sir" answered Speke, noncommitally. " It 
ain't money. I don't know as I can tell the Captain what it 
is. It ain't a woman, either, in the way the Captain means. " 
It was not a woman : it was women, the antidote for a 


woman. 
Ill. 


So Maggie, who would have done anything in the 

world for his good, through her habit of getting numbers 
backward was the instrument whereby the Sergeant lost his 
chevrons, lost his good name, lost his every hope of an 
honorable old age on a Government pension. 

I sat in the dingy room and looked at the two of them. 
Maggie was leaning forward, her hands quietly folded together 
in her lap, on her face the brooding of the eternal mother. 
But the man, lying on the disordered bed, had turned to the 
wall and had put his arm over his eyes that he might not 

see her. 


It was one of Manila’s little jokes on the whites. 


Poems from 
PICTURES OF THE FLOATING WORLD 
by Amy Lowell 


Near Kioto 
As I crossed over the bridge of Ariwarano Narikira, 


I saw that the waters were purple 


With the floating leaves of maples. 


Desolation 


Under the plum-blossoms are nightingales; 
But the sea is hidden in an egg-white mist, 


And they are silent. 


Yoshiwara Lament 


Golden peacocks 
Under blossoming cherry-trees. 
But on all the wide sea 


There is no boat. 


Sunshine 


The pool is edged with the blade-like leaves of irises. 
If I throw a stone into the placid water. 

It suddenly stiffens 

Into rings and rings 


Of sharp gold wire. 


Illusion 


Walking beside the tree-peonies, 

Isaw a beetle 

Whose wings were of black lacquer spotted with milk. 
I would have caught it. 

But it ran from me swiftly 

And hid under the stone lotus 

Which supports the statue of Buddha. 


Proportion 
In the sky there is a moon and stars. 


And in my garden there are yellow moths 


Fluttering about a white azalea bush. 


Constancy 


Although so many years. 

Still the vows we made each other 
Remain tied to the great trunk 

Of the seven separate trees 

In the courtyard of the Crimson Temple 
At Nara. 


Poems from 


OBSERVATIONS 


by Marianne Moore 


TO A PRIZE BIRD 


You suit me well, for you can make me laugh, 
Nor are you blinded by the chaff 


That every wind sends spinning from the rick. 


You know to think, and what you think you speak 
With much of Samson's pride and bleak 


Finality; and none dare bid you stop. 


Pride sits you well, so strut, colossal bird. 
No barnyard makes you look absurd ; 


Your brazen claws are staunch against defeat. 


TO A SNAIL 


If "compression is the first grace of style," 
you have it. Contractility is a virtue 

as modesty is a virtue. 

It is not the acquisition of any one thing 
that is able to adorn, 

or the incidental quality that occurs 


as a concomitant of something well said, 


that we value in style, 

but the principle that is hid: 

in the absence of feet, "a method of conclusions’; 
"a knowledge of principles," 


in the curious phenomenon of your occipital horn. 


POETRY 


I too, dislike it: there are things that are important beyond all this fiddle. 
The bat, upside down; the elephant pushing, 

a tireless wolf under a tree, 

the base-ball fan, the statistician— 

"business documents and schoolbooks"”— 

these phenomena are pleasing, 

but when they have been fashioned 

into that which is unknowable, 

we are not entertained. 

It may be said 'of all of us 

that we do not admire what we cannot understand ; 


enigmas are not poetry. 


LIKE A BULRUSH 


Or the spike 

of a channel marker or the 

moon, he superintended the demolition of his image in 

the water by the wind ; he did not strike 

them at the 

time as being different from 

any other inhabitant of the water; it was as if he 

were a seal in the combined livery 

of bird plus 

snake; it was as if he knew that 

the penguins were not fish and as if in their bat blindness, 
they did not 


realize that he was amphibious. 


POEMS BY INDIAN WOMEN 

by Various, Edited by 

MARGARET MACNICOL, L.R.C.P. & S.E., Poona 
from The Heritage of India series, 1923 


Il. THE BUDDHA’S WAY 
Vasitthi Pali 
Tr. by C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


[Vasitthi had become distraught with grief at the 

death of her son. Meeting the Buddha, she, through 

his influence, regained her sanity and was admitted to the order. 
She soon attained Arahantship ; 


and, reflecting on her attainment, she exulted thus : ] 


Now here, now there, lightheaded, crazed with grief, 
Mourning my child, I wandered up and down, 
Naked, unheeding, streaming hair, unkempt, 
Lodging in scourings of the streets, and where 


The dead lay still, and by the chariot-roads 


So three years long I fared, starving, athirst. 
And then at last I saw Him, as He went 
Within that blessed city Mithila : 

Great Tamer of untamed hearts, yea, Him, 
The Very Buddha, Banisher of fear. 

Came back my heart to me, my errant mind ; 
Forthwith to Him I went low worshipping, 
And there, e’en at His feet, I heard the Norm. 
For of His great compassion on us all, 


*Twas He who taught me, even Gotama. 


I heeded all He said and left the world 
And all its cares behind, and gave myself 


To follow where He taught, and realise 


Life in the Path to great good fortune bound. 
Now all my sorrows are hewn down, cast out, 
Uprooted, brought to utter end, In that 

I now can grasp and understand 


The base on which my miseries were built. 


Ill, SEEK LIFE NO MORE 
Sumana Pali 
Tr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Hast thou not seen sorrow and ill in all 
The springs of life ? Come thou not back to birth ! 
Cast out the passionate desire again to Be. 


So shalt thou go thy ways calm and serene. 


IV. MY HEART IS HEALED 
Ubbiri Pali 
Tr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


She lost her daughter Jiva, which means “Alive.” 

The Buddha, seeing her weeping near the charnel-field, said to her, “ 
Burnt in this cemetery are some 84,000 of thy daughters. 
For which of them dost thou weep?” 

He is the speaker of the first half of the psalm. 

O Ubbiri, who wailest in the wood, 

Crying, “ O Jiva! O my daughter dear !” 

Come to thyself! Lo in this burying-ground 

Are burnt full many a thousand daughters dear, 

And all of them were named like unto her. 

Now which of all those Jivas dost thou mourn ? 
Pondering this teaching, she reached Arahantship 

and spoke the second half of the psalm. 


Lo ! from my heart the hidden shaft is gone 


The shaft that nestled there hath He removed 
And that consuming grief for my dead child, 


Which poisoned all the life of me, is dead. 
To-day my heart is healed, my yearning stayed, 
And all within is purity and peace. 

Lo ! I for refuge to the Buddha go 


The only wise —the Order and the Norm. 


V. THE WINNING OF FREEDOM 
Sama Pali 
Tr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Four times, nay, five, I sallied from my cell, 
And roamed afield to find the peace of mind 
I sought in vain, and governance of thoughts 
I could not bring into captivity. 

To me, even to me, on that eighth day 

It came: all craving ousted from my heart. 
Mid many sore afflictions, I had wrought 
With passionate endeavour and had won 


Craving was dead and the Lord’s will was done. 





TWO GENTLEMEN OF BOSTON 
By Florida Ridley 
JANUARY, 1926 OPPORTUNITY 


USUALLY my homeward journey from school was a dignified process ; it was decidedly fitting that thirteen 
-year-old ranking scholars of the eighth grade graduating class should have occasion for serious conversation . 
The closing half-hour of school, devoted to the consideration of “Gems from History and Literature,” always 
left Arthur and Morton in a contemplative mood and ready for serious debates on the lives and deeds of 
Napoleon and King Arthur and Marmion and all the others. 

From my shaded seat on the porch I could see them from the time they left the school yard all the way up the 
tree -bordered street, and as I watched the straight, manly little figures, I took delight in imagining the course of 
their absorbed conversation, and in observing the companionship which seemed to promise so much in the way 


of mutual benefit and pleasure. 


They were so markedly different in outward characteristics ! There was always something happening to separate 
Arthur's blouse and trousers, or to snap his garters, and in the midst of the most intense discussion even of so 
vital a question as to “ which you'd rather be the greatest orator in the world or the greatest football player in the 
world " 

- it was always necessary for him to make some clothing adjustment; to Arthur, clothes at best, were only 
necessary accompaniments, and at worst, impediments to the pursuit of happiness ; but these lapses from 
dignity and solemnity in the daily conversational intercourse of the two boys, were more than redeemed by 
Morton, who at thirteen years of age, reflected an indelible impress of three years contract with foreign salons— 
the reaction of an only child, accompanying parents of social and literary aspirations in their old -world 
journeyings. No intriguing considerations of “ Horatius at the Bridge,” 

could be great enough to upset the poise with which Morton would at once readjust a garter which dared to 
begin a false move. 

Today, however, the approach of the boys was distinctly out of form - it was not that there attendants, to the 
number of eight or ten ; very often their debates were extended to include followers, 

who gave more life and vigor to the scene and the occasions by supplementing their points with side whacks at 
shrubbery and high leaps at curbs. I was used to this variation from the usual, but today the formation was 
entirely out of the ordinary, one striking feature being that the comrades walked apart and silent, the followers 
compact and in earnest conversation . As the group drew near, I was startled by the sudden realization of what 
the scene meant. Without doubt Morton , the dilletante and Arthur, the dreamer, had disagreed , had gone so 
far in the disagreement as to fight, and had had a bloody fight at that ! There was no sign of belligerency in their 
attitudes, they walked quietly and apart ; char 

acteristically, Morton had restored his clothes to some order - his Norfolk jacket was tightly buttoned to hide the 
dust and mud left on the blouse from its contact with the earth , but his scratched and bleeding knuckles 
couldn't be hidden in his efforts to cover a blackening eye with a very grimy handkerchief. Arthur was frankly 
dishevelled , and seemed utterly indifferent to the fact that he was without hat or tie ; his face carried some slight 
intensification of its inclination toward griminess , which for racial reasons, was never as readily discernible as 
upon his friend Morton ; his lack of bruises and general bear ing indicated quite clearly that he had been the 
victor in the fray. 

I was rather sorry that I had disclosed myself by an involuntary move toward the approaching group, 

for it at once became evident to me thatMorton had intended to pass without stopping (what more natural) on 
seeing me however, he stopped and, 

with the courtesy that was so charming and so marked an attribute, he tried to drag his cap from his disfigured 
head . “ It's all right, Mrs. Allen ," 

he said , “merely a little difference of opinion ," and replacing his cap, he swung down the road alone, 

leaving me to recover, before turning to those who were left, the poise which the approach and his speech had 
rather upset. 

I turned to my son who was evidently suffering under the disadvantage of having a" smooth talker" 


get in his work first. “ I'll fight anybody that attacks my good name,” he volunteered, with great, 


emphasis, and then with the evident desires to level up intellectually in the eyes of the cortege, " he who steals my 
purse, " he began, and stopped short, whether from some budding sense of good taste, or from the realization 
that a hint to his meaning was all that was necessary to his followers, it was not clear, but he began to edge 
toward the screen door in silence. 

It was plain that he had decided to say no more Morton had offered no explanation , made no accusations — 
attempted no defense should he, Arthur, 

take advantage of the absence of his companion to make out a case for himself ? I read in a flash their code, and 
was convinced that any explanation of the affair would have to come from others. I 

was clearly out of it, how force the confidence of these gentlemen ? How was it possible to chide a 

man for defending his good name? How call to order men who are adjusting “ a mere difference of opinion ” in 
their own way ? The dignity of thirteen years must be sustained, its obligations respected , its ethics 
acknowledged . I accepted my evi dent limitations and confined myself to a meek suggestion to Arthur that it 
would be well to " bathe his hands in sulphur- naphthal solution ." The round eyed caravan dissolved , as Arthur 
passed through the screen door. I settled myself with more com 

placency than I felt to think over the situation . It was all so unlooked for ! The companionship had been so 
smooth, so complementary, and then too boys now -a -days were not in the habit of disfiguring each other as in 
the old days— what could have ruffled Arthur's good temper and thrown Morton out of his natural poise 
sufficiently to bring about a 

bloody row ? 

Only the day before, Morton had graciously accepted an invitation to stay to lunch, being largely influenced , I 
have no doubt, by the sight of the hot biscuits which were being taken from the oven as he came through the 
kitchen ; he had conditioned his acceptance however, upon the loan of a clean collar. 

We had sat at the table in the peace and contentment that accompany a satisfactory meal, eaten in congenial 
company. Wehad dallied over the meal even longer than it took the boys to demolish two large pans of biscuits 
with accompaniments ; the day was warm and Morton was waiting for a telephone call. He began talking of 
France, his parents were going over again in a few weeks. “ You ought to go to Paris, Art,” he said," why couldn't 
you send him over to join us, Mrs. Allen ? ” He tossed this remark casually, as he gracefully broke open another 
biscuit. “I'd rather go to Canada and raise silver foxes,” Arthur had turned to say . “Well if you came to Paris 
you would see where Napoleon lived - will you excuse meMrs. Allen if I see what time it is , you know I have my 
violin lesson at two o 'clock ." 

After so large and cordial an invitation, and so intimate an afternoon , it gave me some surprise to find that the 
friends at their very next meeting had engaged in battle. 

The growth of their intimacy had been of great interest to me. In the big American public schools, 

democracy is most truly demonstrated in the freedom with which children make and develop friendships, even 
the guiding hands of parents cannot always be effective here. Arthur and Morton were neighbors, but the fact of 
their difference in race kept the families apart as far as social contact is concerned ; Arthur being the only one of 
his kind in the neighborhood , the children generally had played in and out of each other's houses. Not being 
dependent on close social contact, and entirely unconcerned about it , the limiting of social recognitions to 


courteous outdoor exchanges between us parents was entirely acceptable to me. 


Ihad at first hesitated at encouraging the close companionship between Arthur and Morton which loomed 
inevitable . American standards of sim plicity had been too strongly bred in me to accept whole- heartedly the 
polish with which Morton literally shone ; still Arthur with his inherited indifference to externals, could stand 
quite a little work ing upon , and I not only realize the benefits that Morton would bring Arthur, but also those 
that Morton would receive ; in fact, I felt sure Morton had the advantage. Morton was never, 

as Arthur, so absorbed in a book that he overlooked offering a chair when necessary, but, although I 

worried and grieved over my young barbarian who would bring to the table along with his immaculate young 
guest a pair of hands that never should have left the cellar, yet I could not but warm to the fact that he had 
forgotten himself in seeing that his pets received their daily attention , and on time. 

In the days that followed the battle, I kept” a weather eye” open for any hint or suggestion that would enlighten 
me as to its cause. There was some estrangement, Morton's missionary zeal had received a set-back, the two boys 
did not walk together on the homeward journey, neither were there any interchange of visits — it was impossible 
for them to keep entirely apart, their interests were too close - but there was a barrier and as I watched them in 
the week that followed , I became convinced that the barrier had been raised principally from the outside. 

The time was drawing near for Morton's family to start upon the European trip and I was still in the dark . My 
enlightenment came suddenly , however. 

I was at kitchen window making out a batch of cookies that were great favorites with the young literat ; two 
classmates of the duelling pair were lying upon the grass beneath the window and their voices came up to me. “ 
Art and Mort had a fight last week , when you were absent.” “Gee, I never saw Mort get into a fight.” “ Naw, he 
didn't want to this time, but Art made him !" "Who licked ?" 

“O, Art."" Did he make his nose bleed ?""" Yes, 

and blacked his eye !""" Gee, wish I'd been there," 

and, after a pause, " what'd they fight about? ” 

“Well,” with deliberation , “Mort attacked Art's 

good name, I' d fight for my good name, wouldn 't 

you - Mort tried to talk out of it but all the fellas were on Art's side !” 

" Sure, I'd fight for my good name— did he call him a liar ? " 

"Worse than that, he went to the guild and he had to report his good deed , and he said he had been ' elevating a 
little colored boy !'" 

"'Elevating a little colored boy ! Gee, wish I'd 

been there — is that your dog - come on ” and two pair of legs went scurrying across the lawn. 

A little later, Morton came in with Arthur. 

"We're leaving tonight Mrs. Allen and I came to bid you good -bye and to wish you a very pleasant summer,” 
and the little hand was extended with its usual grace. Our young Chesterfield sailed for Europe three days later, 
leaving more questions in my mind than before. What had been his reaction from the fight? In his relations with 
Arthur, how much had he been influenced by adults ? What were the parents reactions? Were they possibly 
those of the rebuffed missionaries who only feel pity that the heathen do not know what is good for them ? 


As for my little son - I never discussed the matter with him , I felt he had shown himself wiser than I. 


With instinctive wisdom , he had sensed a situation to which I was blind, and had met that situation adequately . 


> 


Ihad not recognized the " patronizing pose ,” neither would I have had the directness and courage to reduce it to 


its lowest terms and deal it the “ knockout" blow. 


FARMER IN THE DELL 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Half Portions, by Edna Ferber 


Old Ben Westerveld was taking it easy. Every muscle taut, every nerve 
tense, his keen eyes vainly straining to pierce the blackness of the 

stuffy room--there lay Ben Westerveld in bed, taking it easy. And it was 
hard. Hard. He wanted to get up. He wanted so intensely to get up that 
the mere effort of lying there made him ache all over. His toes were 
curled with the effort. His fingers were clenched with it. His breath 
came short, and his thighs felt cramped. Nerves. But old Ben Westerveld 
didn't know that. What should a retired and well-to-do farmer of 
fifty-eight know of nerves, especially when he has moved to the city and 


is taking it easy? 


If only he knew what time it was. Here in Chicago you couldn't tell 
whether it was four o'clock or seven unless you looked at your watch. To 
do that it was necessary to turn on the light. And to turn on the light 
meant that he would turn on, too, a flood of querulous protest from his 


wife, Bella, who lay asleep beside him. 


When for forty-five years of your life you have risen at four-thirty 

daily, it is difficult to learn to loll. To do it successfully you must 

be a natural-born loller to begin with, and revert. Bella Westerveld was 
and had. So there she lay, asleep. Old Ben wasn't and hadn't. So there 

he lay, terribly wide-awake, wondering what made his heart thump so fast 
when he was lying so still. If It had been light, you could have seen 

the lines of strained resignation in the sagging muscles of his patient 


face. 


They had lived in the city for almost a year, but it was the same every 
morning. He would open his eyes, start up with one hand already reaching 


for the limp, drab, work-worn garments that used to drape the chair by 


his bed. Then he would remember and sink back while a great wave of 
depression swept over him. Nothing to get up for. Store clothes on the 


chair by the bed. He was taking it easy. 


Back home on the farm in southern Illinois he had known the hour the 
instant his eyes opened. Here the flat next door was so close that the 
bedroom was in twilight even at midday. On the farm he could tell by the 
feeling--an intangible thing, but infallible. He could gauge the very 
quality of the blackness that comes just before dawn. The crowing of the 
cocks, the stamping of the cattle, the twittering of the birds in the 

old elm whose branches were etched eerily against his window in the 
ghostly light--these things he had never needed. He had known. But here, 
in the unsylvan section of Chicago which bears the bosky name of 
Englewood, the very darkness had a strange quality. A hundred unfamiliar 
noises misled him. There were no cocks, no cattle, no elm. Above all, 
there was no instinctive feeling. Once, when they first came to the 

city, he had risen at twelve-thirty, thinking it was morning, and had 

gone clumping about the flat waking up everyone and loosing from his 
wife's lips a stream of acid vituperation that seared even his 
case-hardened sensibilities. The people sleeping in the bedroom of the 


flat next door must have heard her. 


"You big rube! Getting up in the middle of the night and stomping around 
like cattle. You'd better build a shed in the backyard and sleep there 


if you're so dumb you can't tell night from day." 


Even after thirty-three years of marriage he had never ceased to be 
appalled at the coarseness of her mind and speech--she who had seemed so 
mild and fragile and exquisite when he married her. He had crept back to 
bed, shamefacedly. He could hear the couple in the bedroom of the flat 
just across the little court grumbling and then laughing a little, 
grudgingly, and yet with appreciation. That bedroom, too, had still the 
power to appall him. Its nearness, its forced intimacy, were daily 

shocks to him whose most immediate neighbour, back on the farm, had been 
a quarter of a mile away. The sound of a shoe dropped on the hardwood 
floor, the rush of water in the bathroom, the murmur of nocturnal 
confidences, the fretful cry of a child in the night, all startled and 
distressed him whose ear had found music in the roar of the thresher and 


had been soothed by the rattle of the tractor and the hoarse hoot of the 


steamboat whistle at the landing. His farm's edge had been marked by the 
Mississippi rolling grandly by. 


Since they had moved into town he had found only one city sound that he 
really welcomed: the rattle and clink that marked the milkman’s 

matutinal visit. The milkman came at six, and he was the good fairy who 
released Ben Westerveld from durance vile--or had been until the winter 
months made his coming later and later, so that he became worse than 
useless as a timepiece. But now it was late March, and mild. The 
milkman's coming would soon again mark old Ben's rising hour. Before he 
had begun to take it easy six o'clock had seen the entire mechanism of 

his busy little world humming smoothly and sweetly, the whole set in 
motion by his own big work-calloused hands. Those hands puzzled him now. 
He often looked at them curiously and in a detached sort of way as if 

they belonged to someone else. So white they were, and smooth and soft, 
with long, pliant nails that never broke off from rough work as they 

used to. Of late there were little splotches of brown on the backs of 


his hands and around the thumbs. 


"Guess it's my liver," he decided, rubbing the spots thoughtfully. "She 
gets kind of sluggish from me not doing anything. Maybe a little spring 


tonic wouldn't go bad. Tone me up." 


He got a bottle of reddish-brown mixture from the druggist on Halsted 
Street near Sixty-third. A genial gentleman, the druggist, white-coated 
and dapper, stepping affably about the fragrant-smelling store. The 
reddish-brown mixture had toned old Ben up surprisingly--while it 
lasted. He had two bottles of it. But on discontinuing it he slumped 
back into his old apathy. 


Ben Westerveld, in his store clothes, his clean blue shirt, his 

incongruous hat, ambling aimlessly about Chicago's teeming, gritty 
streets, was a tragedy. Those big, capable hands, now dangling so limply 
from inert wrists, had wrested a living from the soil; those strangely 
unfaded blue eyes had the keenness of vision which comes from scanning 
great stretches of earth and sky; the stocky, square-shouldered body 
suggested power unutilized. All these spelled tragedy. Worse than 


tragedy--waste. 


For almost half a century this man had combated the elements, head set, 
eyes wary, shoulders squared. He had fought wind and sun, rain and 
drought, scourge and flood. He had risen before dawn and slept before 
sunset. In the process he had taken on something of the colour and the 
rugged immutability of the fields and hills and trees among which he 
toiled. Something of their dignity, too, though your town dweller might 
fail to see it beneath the drab exterior. He had about him none of the 
high lights and sharp points of the city man. He seemed to blend in with 
the background of nature so as to be almost indistinguishable from it as 
were the furred and feathered creatures. This farmer differed from the 
city man as a hillock differs from an artificial golf bunker, though 


form and substance are the same. 


Ben Westerveld didn't know he was a tragedy. Your farmer is not given to 
introspection. For that matter any one knows that a farmer in town is a 
comedy. Vaudeville, burlesque, the Sunday supplement, the comic papers, 
have marked him a fair target for ridicule. Perhaps even you should know 
him in his overalled, stubble-bearded days, with the rich black loam of 


the Mississippi bottom-lands clinging to his boots. 


At twenty-five, given a tasselled cap, doublet and hose, and a long, 

slim pipe, Ben Westerveld would have been the prototype of one of those 
rollicking, lusty young mynheers that laugh out at you from a Frans Hals 
canvas. A roguish fellow with a merry eye; red-cheeked, vigorous. A 
serious mouth, though, and great sweetness of expression. As he grew 
older the seriousness crept up and up and almost entirely obliterated 

the roguishness. By the time the life of ease claimed him even the ghost 


of that ruddy wight of boyhood had vanished. 


The Westerveld ancestry was as Dutch as the name. It had been hundreds 
of years since the first Westerveld came to America, and they had 

married and intermarried until the original Holland strain had almost 
entirely disappeared. They had drifted to southern Illinois by one of 
those slow processes of migration and had settled in Calhoun County, 
then almost a wilderness, but magnificent with its rolling hills, 

majestic rivers, and gold-and-purple distances. But to the practical 


Westerveld mind hills and rivers and purple haze existed only in their 


relation to crops and weather. Ben, though, had a way of turning his 

face up to the sky sometimes, and it was not to scan the heavens for 
clouds. You saw him leaning on the plow handle to watch the whirring 
flight of a partridge across the meadow. He liked farming. Even the 
drudgery of it never made him grumble. He was a natural farmer as men 
are natural mechanics or musicians or salesmen. Things grew for him. He 
seemed instinctively to know facts about the kinship of soil and seed 

that other men had to learn from books or experience. It grew to be a 


saying in that section "Ben Westerveld could grow a crop on rock." 


At picnics and neighbourhood frolics Ben could throw farther and run 
faster and pull harder than any of the farmer boys who took part in the 
rough games. And he could pick up a girl with one hand and hold her at 
arm's length while she shrieked with pretended fear and real ecstasy. 

The girls all liked Ben. There was that about his primitive strength 

which appealed to the untamed in them as his gentleness appealed to 
their softer side. He liked the girls, too, and could have had his pick 

of them. He teased them all, took them buggy riding, beaued them about 
to neighbourhood parties. But by the time he was twenty-five the thing 
had narrowed down to the Byers girl on the farm adjoining Westerveld's. 
There was what the neighbours called an understanding, though perhaps he 
had never actually asked the Byers girl to marry him. You saw him going 
down the road toward the Byers place four nights out of the seven. He 
had a quick, light step at variance with his sturdy build, and very 
different from the heavy, slouching gait of the work-weary farmer. He 
had a habit of carrying in his hand a little twig or switch cut from a 

tree. This he would twirl blithely as he walked along. The switch and 

the twirl represented just so much energy and animal spirits. He never 


so much as flicked a dandelion head with it. 


An inarticulate sort of thing, that courtship. 


"Hello, Emma." 


"How do, Ben." 


"Thought you might like to walk a piece down the road. They got a calf 
at Aug Tietjens with five legs." 


"[ heard. I'd just as lief walk a little piece. I'm kind of beat, 
though. We've got the threshers day after to-morrow. We've been cooking 


up. 


Beneath Ben's bonhomie and roguishness there was much shyness. The two 
would plod along the road together in a sort of blissful agony of 
embarrassment. The neighbours were right in their surmise that there was 
no definite understanding between them. But the thing was settled in the 
minds of both. Once Ben had said: "Pop says I can have the north eighty 


on easy payments if--when--" 


Emma Byers had flushed up brightly, but had answered equably: "That's a 


fine piece. Your pop is an awful good man." 


Beneath the stolid exteriors of these two there was much that was fine 
and forceful. Emma Byers's thoughtful forehead and intelligent eyes 
would have revealed that in her. Her mother was dead. She kept house for 
her father and brother. She was known as "that smart Byers girl." Her 
butter and eggs and garden stuff brought higher prices at Commercial, 
twelve miles away, than did any in the district. She was not a pretty 

girl, according to the local standards, but there was about her, even at 
twenty-two, a clear-headedness and a restful serenity that promised well 


for Ben Westerveld's future happiness. 


But Ben Westerveld's future was not to lie in Emma Byers's capable 
hands. He knew that as soon as he saw Bella Huckins. Bella Huckins was 
the daughter of old Red Front Huckins, who ran the saloon of that 
cheerful name in Commercial. Bella had elected to teach school, not from 
any bent toward learning, but because teaching appealed to her as being 
a rather elegant occupation. The Huckins family was not elegant. In that 
day a year or two of teaching in a country school took the place of the 
present-day normal-school diploma. Bella had an eye on St. Louis, forty 
miles from the town of Commercial. So she used the country school as a 
step toward her ultimate goal, though she hated the country and dreaded 
her apprenticeship. 


"T'll get a beau,” she said, "that'll take me driving and around. And 


Saturdays and Sundays I can come to town." 


The first time Ben Westerveld saw her she was coming down the road 
toward him in her tight-fitting black alpaca dress. The sunset was 
behind her. Her hair was very golden. In a day of tiny waists hers could 
have been spanned by Ben Westerveld’s two hands. He discovered that 
later. Just now he thought he had never seen anything so fairylike and 
dainty, though he did not put it that way. Ben was not glib of thought 


or speech. 


He knew at once that this was the new school-teacher. He had heard of 
her coming, though at the time the conversation had interested him not 
at all. Bella knew who he was, too. She had learned the name and history 
of every eligible young man in the district two days after her arrival. 

That was due partly to her own bold curiosity and partly to the fact 

that she was boarding with the Widow Becker, the most notorious gossip 
in the county. In Bella's mental list of the neighbourhood swains Ben 


Westerveld already occupied a two-star position, top of column. 


He felt his face redden as they approached each other. To hide his 
embarrassment he swung his little hickory switch gayly and called to his 
dog Dunder that was nosing about by the roadside. Dunder bounded 
forward, spied the newcomer, and leaped toward her playfully and with 


natural canine curiosity. 


Bella screamed. She screamed and ran to Ben and clung to him, clasping 
her hands about his arm. Ben lifted the hickory switch in his free hand 
and struck Dunder a sharp cut with it. It was the first time in his life 
that he had done such a thing. If he had had a sane moment from that 
time until the day he married Bella Huckins, he would never have 
forgotten the dumb hurt in Dunder's stricken eyes and shrinking, 


quivering body. 


Bella screamed again. Still clinging to him, Ben was saying: "He won't 
hurt you. He won't hurt you,” meanwhile patting her shoulder 
reassuringly. He looked down at her pale face. She was so slight, so 
childlike, so apparently different from the sturdy country girls. 
From--well, from the girls he knew. Her helplessness, her utter 


femininity, appealed to all that was masculine in him. Bella the 


experienced, clinging to him, felt herself swept from head to foot by a 
queer, electric tingling that was very pleasant but that still had in it 
something of the sensation of a wholesale bumping of one's crazy bone. 
If she had been anything but a stupid little flirt, she would have 

realized that here was a specimen of the virile male with which she 
could not trifle. She glanced up at him now, smiling faintly. "My, I was 
scared!” She stepped away from him a little--very little. 


"Aw, he wouldn't hurt a flea." 


But Bella looked over her shoulders fearfully to where Dunder stood by 

the roadside, regarding Ben with a look of uncertainty. He still thought 

that perhaps this was a new game. Not a game that he cared for, but 

still one to be played if his master fancied it. Ben stooped, picked up 

a stone, and threw it at Dunder, striking him in the flank. "Go on 

home!” he commanded, sternly. "Go home!" He started toward the dog with 
a well-feigned gesture of menace. Dunder, with a low howl, put his tail 


between his legs and loped off home, a disillusioned dog. 
Bella stood looking up at Ben. Ben looked down at her. 
"You're the new teacher, ain't you?" 


"Yes. I guess you must think I'm a fool, going on like a baby about that 


dog. 


"Most girls would be scared of him if they didn't know he wouldn't hurt 
nobody. He's pretty big." He paused a moment, awkwardly. "My name's Ben 
Westerveld.” 


"Pleased to meet you," said Bella, twiddling her fingers in assumed 


shyness. 


"Which way was you going? There's a dog down at Tietjens that's enough 
to scare anybody. He looks like a pony, he's so big." 


"I forgot something at the school this afternoon, and I was walking over 
to get it.” Which was a lie. "I hope it won't get dark before I get 


there. You were going the other way, weren't you?" 


"Oh, I wasn't going no place in particular. I'll be pleased to keep you 
company down to the school and back." He was surprised at his own sudden 


masterfulness. 


They set off together, chatting as freely as if they had known one 
another for years. Ben had been on his way to the Byers farm, as usual. 
The Byers farm and Emma Byers passed out of his mind as completely as if 


they had been whisked away on a magic rug. 


Bella Huckins had never meant to marry him. She hated farm life. She was 
contemptuous of farmer folk. She loathed cooking and drudgery. The 
Huckinses lived above the saloon in Commercial and Mrs. Huckins was 
always boiling ham and tongue and cooking pig's feet and shredding 
cabbage for slaw, all these edibles being destined for the free-lunch 
counter downstairs. Bella had early made up her mind that there should 
be no boiling and stewing and frying in her life. Whenever she could 

find an excuse, she loitered about the saloon. There she found life and 
talk and colour. Old Red Front Huckins used to chase her away, but she 
always turned up again, somehow, with a dish for the lunch counter or 


with an armful of clean towels. 


Ben Westerveld never said clearly to himself: "I want to marry Bella." 

He never dared meet the thought. He intended honestly to marry Emma 
Byers. But this thing was too strong for him. As for Bella, she laughed 

at him, but she was scared, too. They both fought the thing, she 

selfishly, he unselfishly, for the Byers girl, with her clear, calm eyes 

and her dependable ways, was heavy on his heart. Ben's appeal for Bella 
was merely that of the magnetic male. She never once thought of his 
finer qualities. Her appeal for him was that of the frail and alluring 
woman. But in the end they married. The neighbourhood was rocked with 
surprise. In fact, the only unsurprised party to the transaction was the 
dame known as Nature. She has a way of playing these tricks on men and 


women for the furtherance of her own selfish ends. 


Usually in a courtship it is the male who assumes the bright colours of 


pretence in order to attract a mate. But Ben Westerveld had been too 


honest to be anything but himself. He was so honest and fundamentally 
truthful that he refused at first to allow himself to believe that this 
slovenly shrew was the fragile and exquisite creature he had married. He 
had the habit of personal cleanliness, had Ben, in a day when tubbing 
was a ceremony and in an environment that made bodily nicety difficult. 
He discovered that Bella almost never washed and that her appearance of 
fragrant immaculateness, when dressed, was due to a natural clearness of 
skin and eye, and to the way her blonde hair swept away in a clean line 
from her forehead. For the rest, she was a slattern, with a vocabulary 

of invective that would have been a credit to any of the habitués of Old 
Red Front Huckins's bar. 


They had three children, a girl and two boys. Ben Westerveld prospered 
in spite of his wife. As the years went on he added eighty acres here, 
eighty acres there, until his land swept down to the very banks of the 
Mississippi. There is no doubt that she hindered him greatly, but he was 
too expert a farmer to fail. At threshing time the crew looked forward 
to working for Ben, the farmer, and dreaded the meals prepared by Bella, 
his wife. She was notoriously the worst cook and housekeeper in the 
county. And all through the years, in trouble and in happiness, her 
plaint was the same: "If I'd thought I was going to stick down on a farm 
all my life, slavin' for a pack of men folks day and night, I'd rather 

have died. Might as well be dead as rottin’ here." 


Her school-teacher English had early reverted. Her speech was as 

slovenly as her dress. She grew stout, too, and unwieldy, and her skin 
coarsened from lack of care and overeating. And in her children's ears 

she continually dinned a hatred of farm life and farming. "You can get 
away from it,” she counselled her daughter, Minnie. "Don't you be a rube 
like your pa," she cautioned John, the older boy. And they profited by 

her advice. Minnie went to work at Commercial when she was seventeen, an 
over-developed girl with an inordinate love of cheap finery. At twenty 

she married an artisan, a surly fellow with anarchistic tendencies. They 
moved from town to town. He never stuck long at one job. John, the older 
boy, was as much his mother's son as Minnie was her mother's daughter. 
Restless, dissatisfied, empty-headed, he was the despair of his father. 

He drove the farm horses as if they were racers, lashing them up hill 

and down dale. He was forever lounging off to the village or wheedling 


his mother for money to take him to Commercial. It was before the day of 


the ubiquitous automobile. Given one of those present adjuncts to farm 
life, John would have ended his career much earlier. As it was, they 

found him lying by the roadside at dawn one morning after the horses had 
trotted into the yard with the wreck of the buggy bumping the road 
behind them. He had stolen the horses out of the barn after the help was 
asleep, had led them stealthily down the road, and then had whirled off 

to a rendezvous of his own in town. The fall from the buggy might not 
have hurt him, but he evidently had been dragged almost a mile before 

his battered body became somehow disentangled from the splintered wood 


and the reins. 


That horror might have served to bring Ben Westerveld and his wife 
together, but it did not. It only increased her bitterness and her 
hatred of the locality and the life. 


"I hope you're good an’ satisfied now," she repeated in endless 
reproach. "I hope you're good an’ satisfied. You was bound you'd make a 
farmer out of him, an’ now you finished the job. You better try your 


hand at Dike now for a change." 


Dike was young Ben, sixteen; and old Ben had no need to try his hand at 
him. Young Ben was a born farmer, as was his father. He had come 
honestly by his nickname. In face, figure, expression, and manner he was 

a five-hundred-year throwback to his Holland ancestors. Apple-cheeked, 
stocky, merry of eye, and somewhat phlegmatic. When, at school, they had 
come to the story of the Dutch boy who saved his town from flood by 
thrusting his hand into the hole in the dike and holding it there until 

help came, the class, after one look at the accompanying picture in the 
reader, dubbed young Ben "Dike" Westerveld. And Dike he remained. 


Between Dike and his father there was a strong but unspoken feeling. The 
boy was crop-wise, as his father had been at his age. On Sundays you 

might see the two walking about the farm looking at the pigs--great 

black fellows worth almost their weight in silver; eying the stock; 
speculating on the winter wheat showing dark green in April with rich 
patches that were almost black. Young Dike smoked a solemn and judicious 
pipe, spat expertly, and voiced the opinion that the winter wheat was a 

fine prospect. Ben Westerveld, listening tolerantly to the boy's 

opinions, felt a great surge of joy that he did not show. Here, at last, 


was compensation for all the misery and sordidness and bitter 


disappointment of his married life. 


That married life had endured now for more than thirty years. Ben 
Westerveld still walked with a light, quick step--for his years. The 

stocky, broad-shouldered figure was a little shrunken. He was as neat 

and clean at fifty-five as he had been at twenty-five--a habit that 

requires much personal courage on a farm and that is fraught with 
difficulties. The community knew and respected him. He was a man of 
standing. When he drove into town on a bright winter morning and entered 
the First National Bank in his big sheepskin coat and his shaggy cap and 

his great boots, even Shumway, the cashier, would look up from his desk 


to say: "Hello, Westerveld! Hello! Well, how goes it?" 


When Shumway greeted a farmer in that way you knew that there were no 


unpaid notes to his discredit. 


All about Ben Westerveld stretched the fruit of his toil; the work of 

his hands. Orchards, fields, cattle, barns, silos. All these things were 
dependent on him for their future well-being--on him and on Dike after 
him. His days were full and running over. Much of the work was drudgery; 
most of it was back-breaking and laborious. But it was his place. It was 

his reason for being. And he felt that the reason was good, though he 

never put that thought into words, mental or spoken. He only knew that 
he was part of the great scheme of things and that he was functioning 


ably. If he had expressed himself at all, he might have said: 
"Well, I got my work cut out for me, an’ I do it an’ do it right." 


There was a tractor now, of course; a phonograph with expensive records, 

so that Caruso and McCormack and Elman were household words; a sturdy, 
middle-class automobile, in which Bella lolled red-faced in a lacy and 
beribboned boudoir cap when they drove into town. On a Saturday 
afternoon you saw more boudoir caps skimming up and down the main street 


in Commercial than you might see in a century of French farces. 


As Ben Westerveld had prospered his shrewish wife had reaped her 
benefits. Ben was not the selfish type of farmer who insists on 


twentieth-century farm implements and medieval household equipment. He 


had added a bedroom here, a cool summer kitchen there, an ice house, a 
commodious porch, a washing machine, even a crude bathroom. But Bella 
remained unplacated. Her face was set toward the city. And slowly, 

surely, the effect of thirty-odd years of nagging was beginning to tell 

on Ben Westerveld. He was the finer metal, but she was the heavier, the 


coarser. She beat him and molded him as iron beats upon gold. 


Minnie was living in Chicago now--a good-natured creature, but slack, 
like her mother. Her surly husband was still talking of his rights and 
crying down with the rich. They had two children. Minnie wrote of them, 
and of the delights of city life. Movies every night. Halsted Street 

just around the corner. The big stores. State Street. The L took you 
downtown in no time. Something going on all the while. Bella Westerveld, 
after one of those letters, was more than a chronic shrew; she became a 


terrible termagant. 


When Ben Westerveld decided to concentrate on hogs and wheat he didn't 
dream that a world would be clamouring for hogs and wheat for four long 
years. When the time came he had them, and sold them fabulously. But 
wheat and hogs and markets became negligible things on the day that Dike 
with seven other farm boys from the district left for the nearest 


training camp that was to fit them for France and war. 


Bella made the real fuss, wailing and mouthing and going into hysterics. 
Old Ben took it like a stoic. He drove the boy to town that day. When 
the train pulled out, you might have seen, if you had looked close, how 
the veins and cords swelled in the lean brown neck above the clean blue 
shirt. But that was all. As the weeks went on the quick, light step 


began to lag a little. 


He had lost more than a son; his right-hand helper was gone. There were 
no farm helpers to be had. Old Ben couldn't do it all. A touch of 
rheumatism that winter half crippled him for eight weeks. Bella's voice 


seemed never to stop its plaint. 


"There ain't no sense in you trying to make out alone. Next thing you'll 


die on me, and then I'll have the whole shebang on my hands.” At that he 


eyed her dumbly from his chair by the stove. His resistance was wearing 
down. He knew it. He wasn't dying. He knew that, too. But something in 
him was. Something that had resisted her all these years. Something that 


had made him master and superior in spite of everything. 


In those days of illness, as he sat by the stove, the memory of Emma 

Byers came to him often. She had left that district twenty-eight years 

ago, and had married, and lived in Chicago somewhere, he had heard, and 
was prosperous. He wasted no time in idle regrets. He had been a fool, 
and he paid the price of fools. Bella, slamming noisily about the room, 
never suspected the presence in the untidy place of a third person--a 
sturdy girl of twenty-two or three, very wholesome to look at, and with 


honest, intelligent eyes and a serene brow. 


"It'll get worse an’ worse all the time," Bella's whine went on. 
"Everybody says the war'll last prob'ly for years an’ years. You can't 
make out alone. Everything's goin’ to rack and ruin. You could rent out 
the farm for a year, on trial. The Burdickers'd take it and glad. They 
got those three strappin’ louts that's all flat-footed or slab-sided or 
cross-eyed or somethin’, and no good for the army. Let them run it on 
shares. Maybe they'll even buy, if things turn out. Maybe Dike'll never 


come b--" 


But at the look on his face then, and at the low growl of unaccustomed 


rage that broke from him, even she ceased her clatter. 


They moved to Chicago in the early spring. The look that had been on Ben 
Westerveld's face when he drove Dike to the train that carried him to 

camp was stamped there again--indelibly this time, it seemed. Calhoun 
County, in the spring, has much the beauty of California. There is a 
peculiar golden light about it, and the hills are a purplish haze. Ben 
Westerveld, walking down his path to the gate, was more poignantly 
dramatic than any figure in a rural play. He did not turn to look back, 


though, as they do ina play. He dared not. 


They rented a flat in Englewood, Chicago, a block from Minnie’s. Bella 
was almost amiable these days. She took to city life as though the past 
thirty years had never been. White kid shoes, delicatessen stores, the 
movies, the haggling with peddlers, the crowds, the crashing noise, the 
cramped, unnatural mode of living necessitated by a four-room flat--all 
these urban adjuncts seemed as natural to her as though she had been 


bred in the midst of them. 


She and Minnie used to spend whole days in useless shopping. Theirs was 
a respectable neighbourhood of well-paid artisans, bookkeepers, and 
small shopkeepers. The women did their own housework in drab garments 
and soiled boudoir caps that hid a multitude of unkempt heads. They 
seemed to find a deal of time for amiable, empty gabbling. Any time from 
seven to four you might see a pair of boudoir caps leaning from opposite 
bedroom windows, conversing across back porches, pausing in the task of 
sweeping front steps, standing at a street corner, laden with grocery 
bundles. Minnie wasted hours in what she called "running over to ma’s 
for a minute." The two quarrelled a great deal, being so nearly of a 

nature. But the very qualities that combated each other seemed, by some 


strange chemical process, to bring them together as well. 


"I'm going downtown to-day to do a little shopping," Minnie would say. 


"Do you want to come along, ma?" 


"What you got to get?” 


"Oh, I thought I'd look at a couple of little dresses for Pearlie." 


"When I was your age I made every stitch you wore." 


"Yeh, I bet they looked like it, too. This ain't the farm. I got all I 


can do to tend to the house, without sewing." 


"T did it. I did the housework and the sewin' and cookin’, an' 


besides--" 


"A swell lot of housekeepin’ you did. You don't need to tell me." 


The bickering grew to a quarrel. But in the end they took the downtown L 


together. You saw them, flushed of face, with twitching fingers, 
indulging in a sort of orgy of dime spending in the five-and-ten-cent 
store on the wrong side of State Street. They pawed over bolts of cheap 
lace and bins of stuff in the fetid air of the crowded place. They would 
buy a sack of salted peanuts from the great mound in the glass case, or 
a bag of the greasy pink candy piled in vile profusion on the counter, 


and this they would munch as they went. 


They came home late, fagged and irritable, and supplemented their 
hurried dinner with hastily bought and so-called food from the near-by 


delicatessen. 


Thus ran the life of ease for Ben Westerveld, retired farmer. And so we 
find him lying impatiently in bed, rubbing a nervous forefinger over the 
edge of the sheet and saying to himself that, well, here was another 

day. What day was it? Le'see now. Yesterday was--yesterday--a little 

feeling of panic came over him. He couldn't remember what yesterday had 
been. He counted back laboriously and decided that to-day must be 
Thursday. Not that it made any difference. 


They had lived in the city almost a year now. But the city had not 
digested Ben. He was a leathery morsel that could not be assimilated. 
There he stuck in Chicago's crop, contributing nothing, gaining nothing. 
A rube in a comic collar ambling aimlessly about Halsted Street, or 

State downtown. You saw him conversing hungrily with the gritty and 
taciturn Swede who was janitor for the block of red-brick flats. Ben 

used to follow him around pathetically, engaging him in the talk of the 
day. Ben knew no men except the surly Gus, Minnie's husband. Gus, the 
firebrand, thought Ben hardly worthy of his contempt. If Ben thought, 
sometimes, of the respect with which he had always been greeted when he 
clumped down the main street of Commercial, IIl.--if he thought of how 
the farmers for miles around had come to him for expert advice and 


opinion--he said nothing. 


Sometimes the janitor graciously allowed Ben to attend to the furnace of 
the building in which he lived. He took out ashes, shovelled coal. He 
tinkered and rattled and shook things. You heard him shovelling and 


scraping down there, and smelled the acrid odour of his pipe. It gave 


him something to do. He would emerge sooty and almost happy. 


"You been monkeying with that furnace again!” Bella would scold. "If you 
want something to do, why don't you plant a garden in the backyard and 


grow something. You was crazy enough about it on the farm." 


His face flushed a slow, dull red at that. He could not explain to her 
that he lost no dignity in his own eyes in fussing about an inadequate 
little furnace, but that self-respect would not allow him to stoop to 


gardening--he who had reigned over six hundred acres of bountiful soil. 


On winter afternoons you saw him sometimes at the movies, whiling away 
one of his many idle hours in the dim, close-smelling atmosphere of the 
place. Tokyo and Petrograd and Gallipoli came to him. He saw beautiful 
tiger women twining fair, false arms about the stalwart but yielding 

forms of young men with cleft chins. He was only mildly interested. He 
talked to any one who would talk to him, though he was naturally a shy 
man. He talked to the barber, to the grocer, the druggist, the 

street-car conductor, the milkman, the iceman. But the price of wheat 

did not interest these gentlemen. They did not know that the price of 


wheat was the most vital topic of conversation in the world. 


"Well, now," he would say, "you take this year's wheat crop with about 
917,000,000 bushels of wheat harvested, why, that's what's going to win 


the war! Yes, sirree! No wheat, no winning, that's what I say." 


"Ya-as, it is!” the city men would scoff. But the queer part of it is 


that Farmer Ben was right. 


Minnie got into the habit of using him as a sort of nursemaid. It gave 


her many hours of unearned freedom for gadding and gossiping. 


"Pa, will you look after Pearlie for a little while this morning? I got 
to run downtown to match something and she gets so tired and mean-acting 


if I take her along. Ma's goin’ with me." 


He loved the feel of Pearlie's, small, velvet-soft hand in his big fist. 
He called her "little feller," and fed her forbidden dainties. His big 


brown fingers were miraculously deft at buttoning and unbuttoning her 
tiny garments, and wiping her soft lips, and performing a hundred tender 
offices. I think that he was playing a sort of game with himself, and 

that he pretended this was Dike become a baby again. Once the pair 
managed to get over to Lincoln Park, where they spent a glorious day 
looking at the animals, eating popcorn, and riding on the miniature 


railway. 


They returned, tired, dusty, and happy, to a double tirade. 


Bella engaged in a great deal of what she called worrying about Dike. 

Ben spoke of him seldom, but the boy was always present in his thoughts. 
They had written him of their move, but he had not seemed to get the 
impression of its permanence. His letters indicated that he thought they 
were visiting Minnie, or taking a vacation in the city. Dike's letters 

were few. Ben treasured them, and read and reread them. When the 
armistice news came, and with it the possibility of Dike’s return, Ben 
tried to fancy him fitting into the life of the city. And his whole 

being revolted at the thought. 


He saw the pimply-faced, sallow youths in their one-button suits and 
striped shirts standing at the corner of Halsted and Sixty-Third, 
spitting languidly and handling their limp cigarettes with an amazing 
labial dexterity. Their conversation was low-voiced, sinister, and 
terse, and their eyes narrowed as they watched the over-dressed, 
scarlet-lipped girls go by. A great fear clutched at Ben Westerveld’s 


heart. 


The lack of exercise and manual labour began to tell on Ben. He did not 
grow fat from idleness. Instead his skin seemed to sag and hang on his 
frame, like a garment grown too large for him. He walked a great deal. 
Perhaps that had something to do with it. He tramped miles of city 
pavements. He was a very lonely man. And then, one day, quite by 
accident, he came upon South Water Street. Came upon it, stared at it as 
a water-crazed traveller in a desert gazes upon the spring in the oasis, 


and drank from it, thirstily, gratefully. 


South Water Street feeds Chicago. Into that close-packed thoroughfare 
come daily the fruits and vegetables that will supply a million tables. 

Ben had heard of it, vaguely, but had never attempted to find it. Now he 
stumbled upon it and standing there felt at home in Chicago for the 
first time in more than a year. He saw ruddy men walking about in 
overalls and carrying whips in their hands--wagon whips, actually. He 
hadn't seen men like that since he left the farm. The sight of them sent 

a great pang of homesickness through him. His hand reached out and he 
ran an accustomed finger over the potatoes in a barrel on the walk. His 


fingers lingered and gripped them, and passed over them lovingly. 


At the contact something within him that had been tight and hungry 
seemed to relax, satisfied. It was his nerves, feeding on those familiar 


things for which they had been starving. 


He walked up one side and down the other. Crates of lettuce, bins of 


onions, barrels of apples. Such vegetables! 


The radishes were scarlet globes. Each carrot was a spear of pure 
orange. The green and purple of fancy asparagus held his expert eye. The 
cauliflower was like a great bouquet, fit for a bride; the cabbages 


glowed like jade. 


And the men! He hadn't dreamed there were men like that in this big, 
shiny-shod, stiffly laundered, white-collared city. Here were rufous men 
in overalls--worn, shabby, easy-looking overalls and old blue shirts, 

and mashed hats worn at a careless angle. Men jovial, good-natured, with 
clear blue eyes and having about them some of the revivifying freshness 


and wholesomeness of the products they handled. 


Ben Westerveld breathed in the strong, pungent smell of onions and 
garlic and of the good earth that seemed to cling to the vegetables, 
washed clean though they were. He breathed deeply, gratefully, and felt 


strangely at peace. 


It was a busy street. A hundred times he had to step quickly to avoid 
hand truck, or dray, or laden wagon. And yet the busy men found time to 
greet him friendlily: "H'are you!" they said, genially. "H'are you this 


morning!" 


He was market-wise enough to know that some of these busy people were 
commission men, and some grocers, and some buyers, stewards, clerks. It 
was a womanless thoroughfare. At the busiest business corner, though, in 
front of the largest commission house on the street, he saw a woman. 
Evidently she was transacting business, too, for he saw the men bringing 
boxes of berries and vegetables for her inspection. A woman in a plain 
blue skirt and a small black hat. 


He caught a glimpse of white-streaked hair beneath the hat. A funny job 
for a woman. What weren't they mixing into nowadays! He turned sidewise 
in the narrow, crowded space in order to pass her little group. And one 

of the men--a red-cheeked, merry-looking young fellow in white 
apron--laughed and said: "Well, Emma, you win. When it comes to driving 


a bargain with you, I quit. It can't be did!" 


Even then he didn't know her. He did not dream that this straight, slim, 
tailored, white-haired woman, bargaining so shrewdly with these men, was 
the Emma Byers of the old days. But he stopped there a moment, in frank 
curiosity, and the woman looked up. She looked up, and he knew those 
intelligent eyes and that serene brow. He had carried the picture of 

them in his mind for more than thirty years, so it was not so 

surprising. And time deals kindly with women who have intelligent eyes 


and serene brows. 


He did not hesitate. He might have if he had thought a moment, but he 
acted automatically. He stood before her. "You're Emma Byers, ain't 


you?" 


She did not know him at first. Small blame to her, so completely had the 
roguish, vigorous boy vanished in this sallow, sad-eyed old man. Then: 
"Why, Ben!" she said, quietly. And there was pity in her voice, though 
she did not mean to have it there. She put out one hand--that capable, 
reassuring hand--and gripped his and held it a moment. It was queer and 


significant that it should be his hand that lay within hers. 


"Well, what in all get-out are you doing around here, Emma?" He tried to 
be jovial and easy. She turned to the aproned man with whom she had been 


dealing and smiled. 


"What am I doing here, Joe?” she said. 


Joe grinned, waggishly. "Nothin’; only beatin’ every man on the street 


at his own game, and makin’ so much money that--" 


But she stopped him there. "I guess I'll do my own explaining.” She 


turned to Ben again. "And what are you doing here in Chicago?" 


Ben passed a faltering hand across his chin. "Me? Well, I'm--we're 


livin’ here, I s'pose. Livin’ here." 


She glanced at him, sharply. "Left the farm, Ben?" 


"Yes." 


"Wait a minute.” She concluded her business with Joe; finished it 
briskly and to her own satisfaction. With her bright brown eyes and her 
alert manner and her quick little movements she made you think of a 
wren--a business-like little wren--a very early wren that is highly 


versed in the worm-catching way. 


At her next utterance he was startled but game. "Have you had your 


lunch?" 
"Why, no; I--" 


"I've been down here since seven, and I'm starved. Let's go and have a 
bite at the little Greek restaurant around the corner. A cup of coffee 


and a sandwich, anyway." 


Seated at the bare little table, she surveyed him with those 
intelligent, understanding, kindly eyes, and he felt the years slip from 
him. They were walking down the country road together, and she was 


listening quietly and advising him. 


She interrogated him, gently. But something of his old masterfulness 
came back to him. "No, I want to know about you first. I can't get the 


rights of it, you being here on South Water, tradin’ and all." 


So she told him, briefly. She was in the commission business. 
Successful. She bought, too, for such hotels as the Blackstone and the 
Congress, and for half a dozen big restaurants. She gave him bare facts, 
but he was shrewd enough and sufficiently versed in business to know 


that here was a woman of wealth and established commercial position. 


"But how does it happen you're keepin’ it up, Emma, all this time? Why, 
you must be anyway--it ain't that you look it--but--" He floundered, 


stopped. 


She laughed. "That's all right, Ben. I couldn't fool you on that. And 

I'm working because it keeps me happy. I want to work till I die. My 
children keep telling me to stop, but I know better than that. I'm not 
going to rust out. I want to wear out." Then, at an unspoken question in 
his eyes: "He's dead. These twenty years. It was hard at first when the 
children were small. But I knew garden stuff if I didn't know anything 


else. It came natural to me. That's all." 


So then she got his story from him bit by bit. He spoke of the farm and 
of Dike, and there was a great pride in his voice. He spoke of Bella, 

and the son who had been killed, and of Minnie. And the words came 
falteringly. He was trying to hide something, and he was not made for 


deception. When he had finished: 

"Now, listen, Ben. You go back to your farm." 

"Tcan't. She--I can't." 

She leaned forward, earnestly. "You go back to the farm." 

He turned up his palms with a little gesture of defeat. "I can't." 

"You can't stay here. It's killing you. It's poisoning you. Did you ever 
hear of toxins? That means poisons, and you're poisoning yourself. 
You'll die of it. You've got another twenty years of work in you. What's 


ailing you? You go back to your wheat and your apples and your hogs. 


There isn't a bigger job in the world than that." 


For a moment his face took on a glow from the warmth of her own 
inspiring personality. But it died again. When they rose to go his 
shoulders drooped again, his muscles sagged. At the doorway he paused a 


moment, awkward in farewell. He blushed a little, stammered. 


"Emma--I always wanted to tell you. God knows it was luck for you the 


way it turned out--but I always wanted to--" 


She took his hand again in her firm grip at that, and her kindly, bright 
brown eyes were on him. "I never held it against you, Ben. I had to live 
a long time to understand it. But I never held a grudge. It just wasn't 
to be, I suppose. But listen to me, Ben. You do as I tell you. You go 
back to your wheat and your apples and your hogs. There isn't a bigger 


man-size job in the world. It's where you belong." 


Unconsciously his shoulders straightened again. Again they sagged. And 
so they parted, the two. 


He must have walked almost all the long way home, through miles and 
miles of city streets. He must have lost his way, too, for when he 


looked up at a corner street sign it was an unfamiliar one. 


So he floundered about, asked his way, was misdirected. He took the 
right street car at last and got off at his own corner at seven o'clock, 


or later. He was in for a scolding, he knew. 


But when he came to his own doorway he knew that even his tardiness 
could not justify the bedlam of sound that came from within. 
High-pitched voices. Bella's above all the rest, of course, but there 

was Minnie's, too, and Gus's growl, and Pearlie's treble, and the boy 
Ed's, and-- 


At the other voice his hand trembled so that the key rattled in the 
lock, and he could not turn it. But finally he did turn it, and stumbled 


in, breathing hard. And that other voice was Dike's. 


He must just have arrived. The flurry of explanation was still in 


progress. Dike's knapsack was still on his back, and his canteen at his 
hip, his helmet slung over his shoulder. A brown, hard, glowing Dike, 


strangely tall and handsome and older, too. Older. 


All this he saw in less than one electric second. Then he had the boy's 


two shoulders in his hands, and Dike was saying: "Hello, pop." 


Of the roomful, Dike and old Ben were the only quiet ones. The others 
were taking up the explanation and going over it again and again, and 


marvelling, and asking questions. 


"He come in to--what's that place, Dike?--Hoboken--yesterday only. An’ 

he sent a dispatch to the farm. Can't you read our letters, Dike, that 

you didn't know we was here now? And then he's only got an hour more 
here. They got to go to Camp Grant to be, now, demobilized. He come out 


to Minnie's on a chance. Ain't he big!" 


But Dike and his father were looking at each other quietly. Then Dike 
spoke. His speech was not phlegmatic, as of old. He had a new clipped 


way of uttering his words: 


"Say, pop, you ought to see the way the Frenchies farm! They got about 
an acre each, and, say, they use every inch of it. If they’s a little 

dirt blows into the crotch of a tree, they plant a crop in there. I 

never see nothin’ like it. Say, we waste enough stuff over here to keep 

that whole country in food for a hundred years. Yessir. And tools! Outta 
the ark, believe me. If they ever saw our tractor, they'd think it was 

the Germans comin’ back. But they're smart at that. I picked up a lot of 
new ideas over there. And you ought to see the old birds--womenfolks and 
men about eighty years old--runnin’ everything on the farm. They had to. 


Ilearned somethin’ off of them about farmin’. 


"Forget the farm,” said Minnie. 


"Yeh," echoed Gus, "forget the farm stuff. I can get you a job here out 


at the works for four a day, and six when you learn it right." 


Dike looked from one to the other, alarm and unbelief on his face. "What 


d'you mean, a job? Who wants a job! What you all--" 


Bella laughed, jovially. "F'r Heaven's sakes, Dike, wake up! We're 


livin’ here. This is our place. We ain't rubes no more." 


Dike turned to his father. A little stunned look crept into his face. A 
stricken, pitiful look. There was something about it that suddenly made 
old Ben think of Pearlie when she had been slapped by her quick-tempered 


mother. 


"But I been countin’ on the farm," he said, miserably. "I just been 
livin’ on the idea of comin’ back to it. Why, I--The streets here, 
they're all narrow and choked up. I been countin' on the farm. I want to 


go back and be a farmer. I want--" 


And then Ben Westerveld spoke. A new Ben Westerveld--no, not a new, but 
the old Ben Westerveld. Ben Westerveld, the farmer, the monarch over six 


hundred acres of bounteous bottomland. 


"That's all right, Dike," he said. "You're going back. So'm I. I've got 


another twenty years of work in me. We're going back to the farm." 


Bella turned on him, a wildcat. "We ain't! Not me! We ain't! I'm not 


agoin’ back to the farm." 


But Ben Westerveld was master again in his own house. "You're goin’ 
back, Bella," he said, quietly. "An' things are goin’ to be different. 
You're goin’ to run the house the way I say, or I'll know why. If you 
can't do it, I'll get them in that can. An' me and Dike, we're goin’ 
back to our wheat and our apples and our hogs. Yessir! There ain't a 


bigger man-size job in the world." 


A FAR-AWAY MELODY. 
by Mary Wilkins 
from the Internet Archive etext of A Far Away Melody and Other Stories 


THE clothes-line was wound securely around the trunks of four gnarled, crooked old apple-trees, which stood 
promiscuously about the yard back of the cot 

tage. It was tree-blossoming time, but 

these were too aged and sapless to blossom 

freely, and there was only a white bough 

here and there shaking itself triumphantly from among the rest, which had only their new green leaves. There 
was a branch 

occasionally which had not even these, but 

pierced the tender green and the flossy white 

in hard, grey nakedness. All over the yard, the grass was young and green and short, and had not yet gotten any 
feathery heads. Once in a while there was a dandelion set Closely down among it. The cottage was low, of a 
dark-red colour, with white facings around the windows, which had no blinds, only green paper 

curtains. 

The back door was tn the centre of the 

house, and opened directly into the greenyard, with hardly a pretence of a step, onlya flat oval stone before it. 
Through this door, stepping cautiously onthe stone, came presently two tall, lankwomen in chocolate-coloured 
calico gowns,with a basket of clothes between them.They set the basket underneath the lineon the grass, with a 
little clothes-pin bagbeside it, and then proceeded methodicallyto hang out the clothes. Everything of akind 
went together, and the best things onthe outside line, which could be seen fromthe street in front of the cottage. 
The two women were curiously alike-They were about the same height, andmoved in the same way. Even their 
faceswere so similar in feature and expressionthat it might have been a difficult mattertodistinguish between 
them. All the difference, and that would have been scarcelyapparent to an ordinary observer, wasadifference of 
degree, if it might be so expressed. In one face the features were bothbolder and sharper in outline, the eyes werea 
trifle larger and brighter, and the wholeexpression more animated and decided thanin the other. One woman s 
scanty drab hair was a shade 

darker than the other s, and the negative 

fairness of complexion, which “generally ac companies drab hair, was in ono relieved by 

A slight tinge of warm red on the cheeks. /This slightly intensified woman had been Jeommonly considered the 
more attractive of the two, although in reality there was very 

little to choose between the personal appear 

ance of these twin sisters, Priscilla and Mary 

Brown. They moved about the clothes-line, pinning the sweet white linen on securely, 


their thick, white-stockinged ankles showing 


beneath their limp calicoes as they stepped, and their large feet in cloth slippers flattening down the short, green 
grass. Their sleeves were rolled up, displaying their long, thin, muscular arms, which were sharply pointed 

at the elbows. * They were homely women ; they were fifty and over now, but they never could have 

been pretty in their teens, their features were too irredeemably irregular for that. No youthful freshness of 
complexion or ex 

pression could have possibly done away with 

the impression that they gave. Their plain ness had probably only been enhanced by 

the contrast, and these women, to people 

generally, seemed better-looking than when 

they were young. There was an honesty 

and patience in both faces that showed all the plainer for their homeliness. One, the sister with the darker hair, 
moved a little quicker than the other, andlifted the wet clothes from the basket to theline more frequently. She 
was the first tospeak, too, after they had been hanging outthe clothes for some little time in silence. She stopped 
as she did so, with a wet pillowcase in her hand, and looked up reflectively atthe flowering apple-boughs 
overhead, and theblue sky showing between, while the sweetspring wind ruffled her scanty hair a little. 

*I wonder, Mary," said she, 

"if it wouldseem so very queer to die a mornin likethis, say. Don t you believe there s applebranches a-h&ngin 
over them walls madeout of precious stones, like these, only thereain t any dead limbs among em, an they reall 
covered thick with flowers? An I wonderif it would seem such an awful change to gofrom this air into the air of 
the New Jerusalem.” Just then a robin hidden somewhere in the trees began to sing. I's pose," she went on, 

* that there s angels instead ofrobins, though, and they don t roost up intrees to sing, but stand on the ground, 
withlilies growin round their feet, may be, upfco their knees, or on the gold stones in the 

street, an play on their harps to go with 

the singin . 

"-* The other sister gave a scared, awed look 

at her." Lor, don t talk that way, sister," said she. " What has got into you lately ? You make me crawl all over, 
talkin so much 

about dyin . You feel well, don t you ? 

"Lor, yes," replied the other, laughing, and picking up a clothes-pin for her pillow 

case ; 

"I feel well enough, an I don t know 

what has got me to talkin so much about 

dyin lately, or thinkin about it. I guess 

it s the spring weather. P r aps flowers growin make anybody think of wings sproutin kinder naterally. I won t 
talk so much 

about it if it bothers you, an I don t know 

but it s sorter nateral it should. Did you 


get the potatoes before we came out, sister ? 


"with an awkward and kindly effort to change the subject. 

"No," replied the othei*, stooping over the clothes-basket. There was such a film 

of tears in her dull blue eyes that she could not distinguish one article from another. 

"Well, I guess you had better go in an 

get em, then ; they ain t worth anything, 

this time of year, unless they soak a while, an I 11 finish hangin out the clothes while you do 

/ "Well, p r aps Id better,” the other/ woman replied, straightening herself up\from the clothes-basket. Then she 
wentUnto the house without another word; but[down in the damp cellar, a minute later, she(sobbed over the 
potato barrel as if her hearttwould break. Her sister s remarks hadfilled her with a vague apprehension andgrief 
which she could not throw off. Andthere was something a little singular aboutit.Both these womenhad always 
been of a deeplyreligious cast of mind. They had studiedthe Bible faithfully, if not understandingly,and their 
religion had strongly tincturedtheir daily life. They knew almost as muchabout the Old Testament prophets as 
theydid about their neighbours ; and that wassaying a good deal of two single womeninaNew England country 
town. Still thisreligious element in their natures could hardlyhave been termed spirituality. It deviatedfrom that 
as much as anything of religionwhich is in one way spirituality itselfcould. Both sisters were eminently 
practicalinall afrairs of life, down to their very dreams,and Priscilla especially so. She had dealtinreligion with the 
bare facts of sin and repentance, future punishment and reward. She 

had dwelt very little, probably, upon the 

poetic splendours of the Eternal City, and 

talked about them still less. Indeed, she had always been reticent about her religious convictions, and had said 
very little about them even to her sister. The two women, with God in their thoughts every moment, seldom had 
spoken 

his name to each other. For Priscilla to talk in the strain that she had to-day, and 

for a week or two previous, off and on, was, from its extreme deviation from, her usual custom, certainly 
startling. Poor Mary, sobbing over the potato barrel, thought it was a sign of approaching death. She had a few 
superstitious-like grafts upon 

her practical, commonplace character. She wiped her eyes finally, and went up 

stairs with her tin basin of potatoes, which 

were carefully washed and put to soak by 

the time her sister came in with the empty 

basket. 

"* At twelve exactly the two sat down to dinner in the clean kitchen, which was one 

of the two rooms the cottage boasted The narrow entry ran from the front door to the back. On one side was the 
kitchen and living-room ; on the other, the room where the sisters slept. There were two small un- 

finished lofts overhead, reached by a step-ladder through a little scuttle in the entry ceiling : and that was all. The 
sisters had earned the cottage and paid for it years before, by working as tailoresses. They Had, besides, quite a 
snug little sum in the bank, which they had saved out of their hard earnings. There was no need for Priscilla and 
Mary to work so hard, people said; but work hard they did, and work hard they would as long as they lived. The 


mere habit of work had become as necessary to thema breathing. * Just as soon as they had finished their meal 


and cleared away the dishes, they puton some clean starched purple prints, whichwere their afternoon dresses, 
and seatedthemselves with their work at the two frontwindows ; the house faced south-west, so thesunlight 
streamed through both. It wasavery warm day for the season, and the windows were open. Close to them in the 
yardoutside stood great clumps of lilac bushes. They grew on the other side of the frontdoor too ; a little later the 
low cottage wouldlook half-buried in them. The shadowsoftheir leaves made a dancing network overthe freshly 
washed yellow floor. (The two sisters sat there and sewed on 

some coarse vests all the afternoon. Neither made a remark often. The room, with its glossy little cooking-stove, 
its eight-day 

clock on the mantel, its chintz-cushioned 

rocking-chairs, and the dancing shadows of the lilac leaves on its yellow floor, looked 

pleasant and peaceful. ) Just before six o clock a neighbour dropped 

in with her cream pitcher to borrow some 

milk for tea, and she sat down for a minute s chat after she had got it filled. They had 

been talking a few moments on neighbourhood topics, when all of a sudden Priscilla 

let her work fall and raised her hand. 

"Hush ! 

"whispered she. The other two stopped talking, and listened, staring at her wonderingly, but they 

could hear nothing. 

"What is it, Miss Priscilla ? 

"asked the neighbour, with round blue eyes. She was 

a pretty young thing, who had not been 

married long. 

"Hush ! Don t speak. Don't you hear 

that beautiful music?" Her ear was inclined towards the open window, her hand 

still raised warningly, and her eyes fixed on 

the opposite wall beyond them. Mary turned visibly paler than her usual 

dull paleness, and shuddered." I dodPt 

hear any music," she said." Do you, MissMoore? " 

"No-o," replied the caller, her simple little face beginning to put on a scared look,from a vague sense of a mystery 
she couldnot fathom. Mary Brown rose and wenttothe door, and looked eagerly up and downthe street. " There 
ain t no organ-man insight anywhere," said she, returning, "an I can t hear any music, an Miss Moorecan t, an we 
re both sharp enough o hearin . You're jest imaginin it, sister." 

"T never imagined anything in my life," returned the other, 

"an it ain t likely I mgoin to begin now. Its the beautifulestmusic. It comes from over the orchardthere. Can t 
you hear it? But it seemsto me it s growin a little fainter like now.\ guess it s movin off, perhaps.” 

( Mary Brown set her lips hard. The griefand anxiety she had felt lately turned suddenly to unreasoning anger 
against the causeof it ; through her very love she flred withquick wrath at the beloved object. Still shedid not say 
much, only, "I guess it mustbemovin off,” with a laugh, which had an unpleasant ring in it. ) After the neighbour 


had gone, however,she said more, standing before her sister 


with her arms folded squarely across her 

bosom. "Now, Priscilla Brown,” she ex 

claimed, 

*T think it s about time to put a 

stop to this. I ve heard about enough of it. What do you s pose Miss Moore thought of you ? Next thing it 11 be 
all over town that you re gettin spiritual notions. To-day it s music that nobody else can hear, an yester day you 
smelled roses, and there ain t one 

in blossom this time o* year, and all the time you re talkin* about dyin . For my 

part, I don t see why you ain tas likely to 

live as 1am. You re uncommon hearty on 

vittles. You ate a pretty good dinner to day for a dyin person." 

"I didn t say I was goin to die," replied 

Priscilla meekly : the two sisters seemed 

suddenly to have changed natures." An 

Ill try not to talk so, if it plagues you. I 

told you I wouldn t this mornin , but the music kinder took me by surprise like, an I thought may be you an 
Miss Moore could hear it.**"T can jest hear it a little bit now, 

like the dyin away of a bell. 

al 

"There you go agin ! 

" cried the other 

sharply. "Do, for mercy s sake, stop, Pris 

cilla. There ain t no music." 

"Well, I won t talk any more about it," she answered patiently ; and she rose and 

began setting the table for tea, while Marysat down and resumed her sewing, drawingthe thread through the 
cloth with quick,uneven jerks. ) ~ That night the pretty girl neighbour wasaroused from her first sleep by a 
distressedvoice at her bedroom window, crying, 

"MissMoore ! Miss Moore ! 

" She spoke to her husband, who openedthe window. " What s wanted ? 

"he asked,peering out into the darkness. 

" Priscilla s sick,” moaned the distressedvoice; 

" awful sick. She s fainted, an I can t bring her to. Go for the doctorquick ! quick! quick ! 

" The voice ended ina shriek on the last word, and the speakerturned and ran back to the cottage, where,on the 
bed, lay a pale, gaunt woman, whohad not stirred since she left it. Immovablethrough all her sister s agony, she 
lay there,her features shaping themselves out moreand more from the shadows, the bed-clothesthat covered her 
limbs taking on an awfulrigidity. 

"She must have died in her sleep," thedoctor said, when he came, 

" without astruggle. 


"When Mary Brown really understoodthat her sister was dead, she left her to the 


kindly ministrations of the good women who 

are always ready at such times in a coun 

try place, and went and sat by the kitchen window in the chair which her sister had 

occupied that afternoon. There the women found her when the last 

offices had been done for the dead. 

"Come home with me to-night," one said ; 

"Miss Green will stay with Aer," with a 

turn of her head towards the opposite room, and an emphasis on the pronoun which dis tinguished it at once 
from one applied to a 

living person. 

"No," said Mary Brown ; 

"Ima-goin 

to set here an listen. 

" She had the window 

wide open, leaning her head out into the 

chilly night air. The women looked at each other ; one tapped her head, another nodded hers. 

"Poor thing! 

" said a third. 

"You see,” went on Mary Brown, still speaking with her head leaned out of the window, " I was cross with her 
this after noon because she talked about hearin music. 

I was cross, an spoke up sharp to her, be 

cause I loved her, but I don t think she knew. I didn t want to think she was goin 

to die, but she was. An she heard the 

music. It was true. An now I m a-goin 

to set here an listen till I hear it too, an 

1 then I 11 know she ain t laid up what I said agin me, an that I m a-goin to die too." They found it impossible to 
reason withher ; there she sat till morning, with a pity 

ing woman beside her, listening all in vainfor unearthly melody. Next day they sent for a widowed nieceof the 
sisters, who came at once, bringingher little boy with her. She was a kindlyyoung woman, and took up her abode 
in the little cottage, and did the best shecould for her poor aunt, who, it soon became evident, would never be 
quite herselfagain. There she would sit at the kitchenwindow and listen day after day. She tooka great fancy to 
her niece s little boy, andused often to hold him in her lap as she sat 

there. Once in a while she would ask himif he heard any music. " An innocent little thing like him might hear 
quicker than ahard, unbelievin old woman like me," shetold his mother once. -* She lived so for nearly a year 
after hersister died. It was evident that she failed gradually and surely, though there was noapparent disease. It 
seemed to trouble herexceedingly that she never heard the musicshe listened for. She had an idea that she 
could not die unless she did, and her whole 

soul seemed filled with longing to join her 


beloved twin sister, and be assured of her 


forgiveness. This sister-love was all she had ever felt, besides her love of God, in any strong degree ; all the passion 
of devo 

tion of which this homely, commonplace woman was capable was centred in that, and the unsatisfied strength of 
it was kill ing her. The weaker she grew, the more 

earnestly she listened. She was too feeble 

to sit up, but she would not consent to lie in bed, and made them bolster her up with 

pillows in a rocking-chair by the window. -At last she died, in the spring, a week or two before her sister had the 
preceding year. The season was a little more advanced this year, and the apple-trees were blossomed 

out further than they were then. ~~ She died about ten o clock in the morning. The day 

before her niece had been called into the room by a shrill cry of rapture from her 

"T Ve heard it! I Ve heard it! 

" she cried. 

" A faint sound o* music, like the dyin 


away of a bell" 


OLD MAN WARNER 
by Dorothy Canfield, from Raw Material (1925) 


I MUST warn you at the outset that unless you or 
some of your folks came from Vermont, it is hardly 
worth your while to read about Old Man Warner. 
You will not be able to see anything in his story ex 
cept, as we say in Vermont, a" gape and swallow ” 
about nothing . Well, I don 't claim much dramatic 
action for the story of old man Warner, but Iam 
setting it down on the chance that it may fall into 
the hands of some one brought up on Vermont 
stories as I was. I know that for him there will be 
something in Old Man Warner's life, something of 
Vermont, something we feel and cannot express , 

as we feel the incommunicable aura of a person 
ality . 

The old man has been a weight on the collective 
mind of our town ever since I was a little girl, and 
that is a long time ago. He was an old man even 


then . Year after year, as our Board of Selectmen 


planned the year's town budget they had this worry 
about Old Man Warner, and what to do with him . 
It was not that old Mr. Warner was a dangerous 
character, or anything but strictly honest and law 
abiding. But he had his own way of bothering his 
fellow citizens. 

In his young days he had inherited a farm from 

his father , back up in Arnold Hollow , where at that 
time, about 1850 , there was a cozy little settlement 
of five or six farms with big families. He settled 
there , cultivated the farm , married, and brought up 
a family of three sons. When the Civil War came, 

he volunteered together with his oldest boy, and 
went off to fight in the second year of the war. He 
came back alone in 1864, the son having fallen in 
the Battle of the Wilderness. And he went back up 
to Arnold Hollow to live and there he stayed , al 
though the rest of his world broke up and re 
arranged itself in a different pattern, mostly cen 
tering about the new railroad track in the main val 
ley. 

Only the older men returned to the Arnold Hol 

low settlement to go on cultivating their steep, rocky 
farms. The younger ones set off for the West, the 
two remaining Warner boys with the others. Their 
father and mother stayed , the man hardly ever leav 
ing the farm now even to go to town. His wife said 
once he seemed to feel as though he never could get 
caught up on the years he had missed during the 
war. She said he always had thought the world of 
his own home. 

The boys did pretty well out in Iowa , had the 

usual ups and downs of pioneer farmers , and by 
1898, when their mother died, leaving their father 
alone at seventy -one, they were men of forty - eight 
and forty -six , who had comfortable homes to which 
to invite him to pass his old age. 

Everybody in our town began to lay plans about 


what they would buy at the auction , when Old Man 


Warner would sell off his things, as the other Arnold 
Hollow families had. By this time, for one reason 

or another, the Warners were the only people left 
up there. The Selectmen planned to cut out the 
road up into Arnold Hollow , and put the tidy little 
sum saved from its upkeep into improvements on 
the main valley thoroughfare. But old Mr. Warner 
wrote his sons and told the Selectmen that he saw 
no reason for leaving his home to go and live ina 
strange place and be a burden to his children , with 
whom , having seen them at the rarest intervals dur 
ing the last thirty years, he did not feel very well 
acquainted. And he always had liked his own home. 
Why should he leave it ? It was pretty late in the 

day for him to get used to western ways. He'd 

just be a bother to his boys. He didn't want to be 

a bother to anybody, and he didn’t propose to be ! 
There were a good many protests all round, but 

of course the Selectmen had not the faintest author 
ity over him , and as quite probably his sons were 

at heart relieved , nothing was done. The town very 
grudgingly voted the money to keep up the Arnold 
Hollow road, but consoled itself by saying freely 
that the old cuss never had been so very bright and 
was worse now , evidently had no idea what he was 
trying to do, and would soon get tired of living alone 
and" doing for himself.” 

That was twenty -two years ago. Selectmen who 
were then vigorous and middle-aged , grew old, de 
crepit, died, and were buried . Boys who were learn 
ing their letters then , grew up, married, had chil 
dren, and became Selectmen in their turn . Old Man 
Warner's sons grew old and died, and the names of 
most of his grand -children , scattered all over the 
West, were unknown to us. And still the old man 
lived alone in his home and " did for himself.” 
Every spring, when road work began , the Select 
men groaned over having to keep up the Arnold 


Hollow road , and every autumn they tried their 


best to persuade the old man to come down to a set 
tlement where he could be taken care of. Our town 
is very poor, and taxes are a heavy item in our cal 
culations. It is just all we can do to keep our schools 
and roads going, and we grudge every penny we are 
forced to spend on tramps, paupers, or the indigent 
sick . Selectmen in whose régime town expenses 
were high , are not only never reélected to town of 
fice , but their name is a by-word and a reproach for 
years afterwards. We elect them , among other 
things, to see to it that town expenses are not high, 
and to lay their plans accordingly . 

Decades of Selectmen, heavy with this responsi 
bility, tried to lay their plans accordingly in regard 
to Old Man Warner, and ran their heads into a stone 
wall. One Board of Selectmen after another knew 
exactly what would happen ; the old dumb-head 
would get a stroke of paralysis, or palsy , or soften 
ing of the brain , or something, and the town Treas 
ury would bleed at every pore for expensive medical 
service , maybe an operation at a hospital, and after 
that, somebody paid to take care of him . If they 
could only ship him off to his family ! One of the 
granddaughters, now a middle-aged woman, kept 
up a tenuous connection with the old man, and an 
swered , after long intervals, anxious communica 
tions from the Selectmen . Or if not that, if only 
they could get him down out of there in the winter, 
so they would not be saddled with the perpetual 
worry about what was happening to him , with the 
perpetual need to break out the snow in the road 
and go up there to see that he was all right. 

But Old Man Warner was still not bright enough 

to see any reason why he should lie down on his own 
folks, or why he should not live in his own home. 
When gentle expostulations were tried , he always 
answered mildly that he guessed he'd rather go on 
living the way he was for a while longer ; and when 


blustering was tried , he straightened up , looked the 


blusterer in the eye, and said he guessed there wasn 't 
no law in Vermont to turn a man off his own farm , 
s'long’s he paid his debts, and he didn't owe any 

that he knew of. 

That was the fact, too . He paid spot cash for 

what he bought in his semi-yearly trips to the vil 

lage to" do trading," as our phrase goes. He bought 
very little , a couple of pairs of overalls a year, a 

bag apiece of sugar, and coffee, and rice , and salt, 
and flour , some raisins, and pepper. And once or 
twice during the long period of his hermit life, an 
overcoat and a new pair of trousers. What he 
brought down from his farm was more than enough 
to pay for such purchases, for he continued to culti 
vate his land, less and less of it, of course, each year, 
but still enough to feed his horse and cow and pig 
and hens, and to provide him with corn and potatoes 
and onions. He salted down and smoked a hog 

every fall and ate his hens when they got too old 

to lay. 

And , of course, as long as he was actually eco 
nomically independent, the town , groaning with ap 
prehension over the danger to its treasury though 

it was, could not lay a finger on the cranky old 
codger. And yet, of course , his economic indepen 
dence couldn't last! From one day to the next, 
something was bound to happen to him , something 
that would cost the town money. 

Each year the Selectmen planning the town ex 
penditures with the concentrated prudence born of 
hard necessity, cast an uneasy mental glance up 
Arnold Hollow way, and scringed at the thought that 
perhaps this was the year when money would have 
to be taken away from the road or the school fund 
to pay for Old Man Warner's doctoring and nursing ; 
and finally for his burial, because as the years went 
by, even the tenuous western granddaughter van 
ished : died, or moved , or something. Old Man 


Warner was now entirely alone in the world . 


All during my childhood and youth he was a 
legendary figure of " sot” obstinacy and queerness 
We children used to be sent up once in a while , to 
take our turn in seeing that the old man was all 
right. It was an expedition like no other. You 

turned off the main road and went up the steep , 
stony winding mountain road, dense with the shade 
of sugar-maples and oaks. At the top, when your 
blown horse stopped to rest, you saw before you the 
grassy lane leading across the little upland plateau 
where the Arnold Hollow settlement had been . The 
older people said they could almost hear faint 
echoes of whetting scythes, and barking dogs, and 
cheerful homely noises , as there had been in the old 
days. But for us children there was nothing but a 
breathlessly hushed , sunny glade of lush meadows, 
oppressively silent and spooky, with a few eyeless 
old wrecks of abandoned farm houses, drooping and 
gray. You went past the creepy place as fast as 

your horse could gallop , and clattered into the 
thicket of shivering white birches which grew close 
to the road like a screen ; and then — there was no 
sensation in my childhood quite like the coming out 
into the ordered, inhabited , humanized little clear 
ing, in front of Old Man Warner's home. There 
were portly hens crooning around on the close 
cropped grass , and a pig grunting sociably from his 
pen at you, and shining milk - pans lying in the sun 
tilted against the white birch sticks of the wood-pile, 
and Old Man Warner , himself, infinitely aged and 
stooped , in his faded, clean overalls, emerging from 
the barn -door to peer at you out of his bright old 
eyes and to give you a hearty ," Well, you 're quite a 
long ways from home, don't you know it ? Git off 
your horse, can 't ye? I've got a new calf in here." 

Or perhaps if it were a Sunday, he sat in the sun on 
the front porch , with a clean shirt on, reading the 
weekly edition of the New York Tribune. He drove 


two miles every Saturday afternoon , down to his 


R.F.D. mail-box on the main road, to get this. 
You heard so much talk about him down in the 
valley, so much fussing and stewing about his being 
so" sot,” and so queer , that it always surprised you 
when you saw him , to find he was just like anybody 
else . You saw his calf, and had a drink ofmilk in 

his clean , well-scrubbed kitchen, and played with 
the latest kitten , and then you said good -by for that 
time, and got on your horse and went back through 
the birch thicket into the ghostly decay of the 
abandoned farms, back down the long, stony road 
to the valley where everybody was so cross with the 
unreasonable old man for causing them so much 
worty . 

“ How could he expect to go along like that, when 
other old folks, so much younger than he, gave up 
and acted like other people , and settled down where 
you could take care of them ! The house might 

burn down over his head, and be with it; or hemight 
fall and break his hip and be there for days, yelling 
and fainting away till somebody happened to go by ; 
or a cow might get ugly and hook him , and nobody 
to send for help .” All these frightening possibili 

ties and many others had been repeatedly pre 

sented to the old man himself with the elaborations 
and detail which came from heart-felt alarm about 
him . Buthe continued to say mildly that he guessed 
he'd go on living the way he was for a while yet. 

“ A while !” Hewas ninety years old. 

And then he was ninety -one, and then ninety -two; 
and we were surer and surer he would " come on the 
town," before each fiscal year was over. At the 
beginning of last winter our Selectmen went up in 

a body to try to bully or coax the shrunken , wizened 
old man , now only half his former size , to go down 
to the valley. He remarked that he " guessed there 
wasn 't no law in Vermont” and so forth , just as he 
had to their fathers. He was so old , that he could 


no longer straighten up as he said it, for his back 


was helplessly bent with rheumatism , and for lack 
of teeth he whistled and clucked and lisped a good 
deal as he pronounced his formula . But his meaning 
was as clear as it had been thirty years ago . They 
came sulkily away without him , knowing that they 
would both be laughed at and blamed , in the valley, 
because the cussed old crab had got the best of 

them, again . 

Last February, a couple ofmen, crossing over to 

a lumber- job on Hemlock Mountain , by way of the 
Arnold Hollow road, saw no smoke coming out of 
the chimney, knocked at the door, and , getting no 
answer, opened it and stepped in . There lay Old 
Man Warner, dead on his kitchen floor in front of 
his well- blacked cook -stove . The tiny, crooked, old 
body was fully dressed , even to a fur cap and mit 
tens, and in one hand was his sharp , well-ground ax. 
One stove-lid was off, and a charred stick of wood 
lay half in and half out of the fire box. Evidently 

the old man had stepped to the fire to put in a stick 
of wood before he went out to split somemore, and 
had been stricken instantly , before he could move a 
step . His cold , white old face was composed and 
quiet , just as it had always been in life. 

The two lumbermen fed the half-starved pig and 
hens and turned back to the valley with the news, 
driving the old man 's cow and horse in front of 
Man Warner had died, all alone, in his own kitchen . 
Well, what do you think ! We were as stirred up 
about it - ! We turned out and gave him one of 

the best funerals the town ever saw . And we put 

up a good marble tombstone that told all about 
how he had lived. We found we were proud of him , 
as proud as could be, the darned old bull-dog , who 
had stuck it out all alone, in spite of us. We brag 
now about his single-handed victory over old age 
and loneliness, and we keep talking about him to the 
children , just as we brag about our grandfather's 


victories in the Civil War, and talk to the children 


about the doings of the Green Mountain Boys. Old 
Man Warner has becomehistory . We take as much 
satisfaction in the old fellow 's spunk, as though he 
had been our own grandfather, and we spare our 
listeners no detail of his story :"... And there he 
stuck year after year, with the whole town plaguing 
at him to quit. And he earned his own living , and 
chopped his own wood, and kept himself and the 
house just as decent, and never got queer and 
frowzy and half-cracked , but stayed just like any 
body, as nice an old man as ever you saw - all alone, 
all stark alone— beholden to nobody — asking no 
odds of anybody - yes , sir, and died with his boots 
on , at ninety -three, on a kitchen floor you could 


have et off of, ‘twas so clean." 


NIKOLAI LENIN 
From the etext of Mirrors of Moscow, by Louise Bryant 


LENIN became an active revolutionist through 
the spiritual motives that have moved all great 
reformers — not because he himself was hungry 
and an outcast, but because he could not stand by 
unmoved in a world where other men were hungry 
and outcast. Such characters are predestined inter 
nationalists ; the very quality that lifts them above 
materialism places them above borders and points 
of geography ; they strive for the universal good. 
Lenin believes that the only thing worth living 

for is the next generation. Communism is his 
formula for saving the next generation from the 
injustices and inequalities of the present. 

When I think of Lenin and his place in the Rus 
sian revolution I am reminded of a statue which, 
until the late Fall of the year 1918, adorned the 
busy square before the entrance to the Nikoliavski 


station in Petrograd. It represented one of the 


former rulers of Russia astride a huge stallion. 
One could not fail to be struck by the tremendous 


strength of the animal and the frailty of the rider. 


The contrast was intentional ; the titled sculptor 
meant to warn his sovereign of the dangers threat 
ening the throne. Russia was the wild horse, fierce, 
untamed, powerful, a force as yet unaroused but 
which might wake up any moment and cast off its 
royal burden. 

When Lenin took the reins of state, he was in 
exactly the same position as a man riding a run 
away horse. The utmost his constituents could 
have expected was that he would guide Russia 
away from complete destruction. They could 
hold him responsible for immediate situations but 
not for ultimate results. To what goal those vast 
urges and desires which caused the revolution 
would carry Russia, was beyond him or any man 
to command. His heart and his mind wished to 
direct it toward the crimson portals of socialism. 
Russia, however, in its stampede seems to have 
slowed up dangerously near the old, familiar gates 
of capitalism. Nevertheless, she will never be the same ; 
Lenin is responsible for it that Russia has 

forever gained the larger fruits of the revolution. 
Legends spring up around every famous man, 
manufactured largely by his enemies, who spread 
tales of his lavish extravagance, his vices, his 

affairs with women. It is important to know such 
facts about a man’s life. His personal relation 
ships mean a great deal ; if he fails in these, he 
eventually fails in all ways. The life of the leader 
of a great world movement must harmonize with 
his doctrines ; his conduct must be as austere or as 
lax as his doctrines dictate. That is why wehave 

a natural antipathy to dissolute priests and none at 
all to dissolute poets and Bacchanalians. So it is 


worthy of note that even the narrowest moralist 


could not pick a flaw in Lenin's personal conduct. 
Iam convinced that if he had lived in any other 
way than he has, he could not have maintained his 
remarkable poise. 

Whatever inward storms arose he was impres 

sive because of his outward serenity, because of his 
calm, majestic as a Chinese Buddha's. Without any 
fuss he took power, faced world opposition, civil 
war, disease, defeat and even success. Without fuss 
he retired for a space, and without fuss he has re 
turned again. His quiet authoritativeness inspired 
more confidence than could any amount of pomp. 
I know of no character in history capable, as he 
was through such distressing days, of such com 
plete, aristocratic composure. 

Every normal man is pushed forward or back 

to some degree by women. It is my theory 

that Lenin's amazing stability was substantially 
strengthened by the women who meant most to 
him. Those women were : his mother, his wife, 

his sister and his lifelong friend and, in late years, 
chief secretary, Fotiva. 

During all the years since the Bolshevik upris 

ing, Fotiva has been his assistant. On days when 
he was ill or away in the country she actually had 
charge of the office. She is a highly efficient 
woman of forty, tall , dark, healthy and full of 
enthusiasm . She is quiet, also, and cheerful, and 
creates a pleasant atmosphere about her. 

Lenin's office, with Fotiva managing all the 

under- secretaries, is an agreeable office to enter. 
You never feel like an intruder, nor, at the same 
time, that it is a place to loaf in, which means that 
she knows how to preserve a happy balance. In 

all one's dealings with Fotiva, one finds her a 
woman of her word. She has the very un- Russian 
quality of always being on time for appointments 
and never going back on her promises. She is a 


Communist of old standing and occasionally con 


tributes articles to newspapers and magazines. 

As for Madame Lenin, no one could be dis 

turbed in her presence. How different the state 

of the Soviet Premier's temper might have been on 
occasions were his wife the sort of woman who 
would weep because her apartment in the Kremlin 
was small, or would quarrel with the other Com 
missars’ wives, or would be jealous of Fotiva. The 
truth is , she admires Fotiva and is entirely glad 

of her existence. 

Madame Lenin, whose real name is Nadezhda 
Konstantinova Krupskaya Ulianova, acted for 
many years as Lenin's secretary. Only ill health 
prevented her from continuing the work. 

When Lenin was editor of Iskra in Switzerland, 
she was the secretary of the whole Iskra organiza 
tion, which not only had charge of publishing a 
newspaper but carried on vast party activities. 

All the correspondence was in her hands. At one 
time she was in communication with every revolu 
tionist in Russia. 

That is one reason why she is so well known 

from one end of the country to the other and why 
people still continue to call her by her revolu 
tionary name. 

Under the Tsar, Lenin was twice exiled and 
Krupskaya always shared his fate. Together they 
passed hard years in Switzerland, England and 
especially Paris, where for two years Lenin spent 
almost his entire time studying in the national 
library. His only means of existence was by his 
writings, and he wrote solely for and about the 
revolution - by no means a remunerative occupa 
tion. The entire period of exile extended over ten 
long years. In that time the Lenins never knew 

a day of ease or luxury. They had become accus 
tomed to privations long before the revolution , 
had lived in the meanest quarters of every city they 


visited, occupying, as a rule, only one room, where 


they ate, slept, studied and carried on their revo lutionary work. 
It does not seem mere romance to infer that 
Krupskaya has had a good deal to do with keeping 
Lenin's nerves steady. 

There were moments when Trotsky lost his 

head, when the Extraordinary Commission gave 
way to doubts, when Tchicherin hesitated—but 
never Lenin. Without doubt the secret of his power 
is that he is the only man in Russia, of any political 
group , whose purpose always remained clear and 
whose hand never trembled. 

He made all manner of blunders. That he was 

able to admit his mistakes emphasizes his quality 
of mind. It is a scientific mind : a'mind so well 
disciplined that he is able to face every fact, failure 
as well as success. Moreover, he has a way of 
grasping a situation almost by instinct ; at least 

he grasps it at a stroke. 

Nikolai Lenin strives for two great things to 
westernize Russia and to keep alive the fountain 
head of the Socialist State. 

He told me that he did not want to grant a single 
foreign concession, whether a factory, a mine or a 
forest concession, unless he could establish a sim 
ilar Russian institution alongside of it so that the 
Russians might continually see before their eyes 
the superiority of the American or the English 
way of doing things. 

He is more interested in America than in any 
other country. 

I remember one afternoon just before I went 

up to interview him, an official in the Foreign 
Office told me that if America did not hurry and 
start trade negotiations with Russia , Russia would 
be forced to make a trade alliance with Japan. 

I mentioned this to Lenin and he said : 
“Nonsense ! Even if we could trust Japan, 

which we cannot, what could she give us ? We 


need thousands of tractors, railway engines, cars, 


things like that. We must get such things from 
America, we must make friends with America." 

I think he feels in closer contact with the United 
States, too, because of the number of former exiles 
who once fled to our shores and who returned after 
the revolution and now hold office under the Soviet 
Government. He likes the way they have been 
trained here . 

It has given him the idea of working concessions 
in the manner I have described. He also feels 
gratitude toward Raymond Robins and always 
asks about him, considers William C. Bullitt a 
man of honor, while John Reed was as near to his 
heart as was ever any Russian. 

He is continually reading American papers, 

books and magazines. When I came home I sent 
him the “ Mirrors of Washington, " and I know 
how he will chuckle over it as he used to chuckle 
over William Hard's articles in the New Re 
public. 

He admires American energy so much that he 
comes very near understanding an American re 
porter's need for on- the- minute news, which no 
other Soviet official appreciates, except Trotsky. 

I will never forget the day during the blackest 

time of the blockade when I went to Lenin and 
asked permission to go to the Middle East after 
the Foreign Office had flatly refused me this per 
mission. He simply looked up from his work and 
smiled. 

“Tam glad to see there is someone in Russia ," 

he said, " with enough energy to go exploring. 

You might get killed down there, but you will have 
the most remarkable experience of your life ; it is 
worth taking chances for." 

In two days I was on my way, with every neces 
sary probsk to ride on any train or stop in any 
government hotel . I carried a personal letter 


from Lenin and had two soldiers for escort ! Any 


other official in Russia would have considered me 
an infernal nuisance even to suggest such an 
adventure in the middle of a revolution . 

Lenin has always stood for allowing political 
enemies to leave Russia. This shows an unexpected 
softness in his make- up which only those 

who know him well comprehend. 

Naturally, the Cheka disagrees with him on this 
point, holding that when these people " succeed in 
getting out of Russia” they are just as much a part 
of the war on Russia as the White Army is. 

The explanation is that Lenin has by no means 

a forbidding personality: revenge never occupies 
his mind. He will flay an opponent in a debate 
and walk out of the hall arm- in- arm with him. 
He is extraordinarily human and good -natured and 
wishes to see everyone happy. 

In the beginning of the revolution he imagined 
that he could maintain a free press, free speech 
and be liberal toward his enemies. But he found 
himself faced by a situation where iron discipline 
was the only method capable of saving the day. 
There were times when he rather ruthlessly 
suppressed the Anarchists, but only because they 
threatened violence at every step. The supreme 
test of his power to forgive came during the Social 
Revolutionary trial, which took place in the sum 
mer of this year. He was lying ill in the country 
from the effects of an operation to remove an 
assassin's bullet from his neck. The people re 
sponsible for the bullet were duly sentenced to 
death after a long and illuminating trial , in which 
the absolute evidence of their guilt was estab 
lished. It was through the irrepressible influence 
of Lenin that their sentences were all commuted . 
Lenin never scorns a deep affection or a personal 
sentiment. At the time of Kropotkin’s death, the 
widow and daughter sent a telegram to Lenin ask 


ing that the Anarchist leaders then imprisoned in 


Moscow be allowed to attend the funeral . Lenin 
let them go" on their honor " without guards for 
three days. 

The Cheka objected, the Foreign Office objected 
and the Moscow Soviet objected, but Lenin’s will, 
as usual, prevailed. This generosity toward his 
enemies costs Lenin nothing and helps him to 
maintain his astonishing equilibrium. 

Every man in Lenin's cabinet, with the excep 

tion of Trotsky and Tchicherin, has been working 
with him for over twenty years ; they really are 

his disciples. He knows their characteristics as 
well as if they were his own children. . He knows 
just how much brains and ability each one has. 
Once he was asked why he keeps a certain man, 
who is so obviously inferior to the others. He 
smiled and said, " Isn't it always necessary to have 
at least one fool in every cabinet ?” 

Lenin makes an interesting contrast to Woodrow 
Wilson. Lenin picks the strongest minds he can 
get and complains that he cannot find enough 
brains. He feels a particular lack of brains in the 
diplomatic service. The small corps around 
Tchicherin will be highly inadequate to spread 
over the earth when the time comes for sending 
ambassadors and consuls to every country in the 
world. Russia will be as slip- shoddily represented 
as America. It is only the English who realize 

the value of a school for diplomats. 

Lenin has never been known to dismiss a man 
after he has worked with him only half a year. 
And no man has ever deserted him no matter how 
Lenin may have ridden down his opposition. 
Politically, Lenin has a hard, cold, calculating 
brain and uses all men to his own ends. They for 
give him because he does it openly and for no 
personal gain. 

The Soviet Premier is by no means a vain man. 


He rarely autographs pictures of himself, and the 


diary the American editors always request us to 
ask him about will never be written . He says he 

is too tired to write down notes after the day's mass 
of work has been done. Lack of vanity and con 
ceit is an equal reason. 

He hates to be flattered or to have his portrait 
painted. He was in real distress because he con 
sented to allow Claire Sheridan to do his bust. 
Angelica Balabonova was spending an evening 
with the Lenins in their apartment that same week 
and she said, reprovingly : 

“ Revolutionaries have something else to do be 
side spend their time in such a way.” 

Lenin answered : 

“T agree with you and I felt unhappy about it, 

but when Comrade Litvinov asked me to sit, it 
seemed such a small matter that I didn't like to be 
disagreeable." 

As a matter of fact, he only gave Mrs. Sheridan 

a few hours and, from her own account, worked all 
the time he was posing. 

In private conversation, no subject is too small 

for his attention. I remember one time some for 
eign delegates were talking about the Russian 
theatre and particularly about the lack of costumes 
and stage property. 

Someone said that Gellser, the great ballerina, 
complained that she had no silk stockings. The 
delegates were of the opinion that this was a slight 
matter. Not so Lenin. 

He frowned and said he would see to it that 
Gellser had everything she needed immediately. 
Calling his stenographer, he dictated a letter to 
Lunacharsky about it. Yet Lenin had never seen 
Gellser dance and took no further interest in the 
affair. 

On the one occasion, in three years, that he found 
time to attend the theatre, he chose Shakespeare. 


Telephoning to Lunacharsky he announced, “I 


want to see the best performance at the Art 
Theatre. " 

Lunacharsky was in doubt but mentioned 
Helena Soochachova's superb performance in 
"Twelfth Night." Lenin interrupted, “ I'll see 
that.” And once in the theatre he forgot his mil 
lion worries and enjoyed himself with the abandon 
of a child. Hunting and horseback riding he goes 
in for with the same enthusiasm . 

Ihave often been asked just what was back of 
Lenin and his colleagues ; what moved them to 
attempt to establish Socialism at such a moment 
and against such odds. 

Most of us agree that it was partly a revolt 
against an age of commercialism . But fundamen 
tally it was a demonstration. 

Radek told Arthur Ransome that the Bolshevik 
leaders did not expect to hold power two months 
when they seized the reins of government. 

Half a year after Lenin became Premier, he 
wrote : 

“If they crush us now, they can never efface the 
fact that we have been. The idea will go on .' 

It is ridiculous to contend that Lenin has “ re 
pented ” because he has found it necessary to go 
back to a modified capitalism. One need not re 
pent because one has failed . If Lenin is forced to 
abandon every vestige of Communism, it will not 
mean that he no longer believes in Marx. 

It will more likely mean that, finding circum 
stances too much for him, he is retreating to a 
position as strategic as he can find. That he re 
mains master of the retreat indicates that he will 
move backward only as far as he is pushed. 

It is hard now to realize on what a fine thread 
many important situations during the last years 
have hung, situations that would have completely 
changed future history. It is hard to realize, for 


example, that the Germans almost reached Paris 


or that the White forces almost took Petrograd. 
Perhaps Lenin was the only man in Russia who 
fully realized how near the Soviets came to being 
overthrown. There was one moment when the 
morale of the Red Army was exceedingly low and 
when even the trusted Lettish sharpshooters guard 
ing the Kremlin grew discouraged and sampled 
the wine in the Kremlin cellars to make life more 
interesting. A Lett who went through these days 
told me an amazing story. 

"One night the Old Man himself came down to 
the barracks, called the officers out, felt in our 
pockets and, finding one or two flasks of vodka, 
smashed them on the cobblestones and went away 
without saying a word. He only had to come 

once ; we were deeply ashamed . ” 

How much truth there is in this story I do not 
know, but it sounds so exactly like Lenin that Iam 
inclined to give it full credence. 

From this low ebb he built his power solidly, 
never forgetting to reckon on the peasants. Now 
face to face at last with Mr. Lloyd George, Lenin 
is backed by a strong Red Army and a loyal staff. 
From the moment he took office Lenin never 

had a serious political rival. And the blockade 
bestowed on him a peculiar legendary significance 
which will remain with him as long as he does not 
leave Russia. 

Nikolai Lenin has been a conscious revolutionist 
since he was sixteen, but he has never been a" ter 
rorist.” A terrorist, in revolutionary vernacular, 

is one who believes in individual acts of violence. 
His mind is too ordered and his plans too wide for 
such incoherent emotionalism . 

His father was a small landed ( hereditary) 

noble, holding the office of State Councillor, hav 
ing an estate in Simbirsk. Vladimir Illyitch 
Ulianov, which is Lenin's real name, was born 
there on April 10, 1870. There were in all five 


children, three boys and two girls. 

It was a closely- knit family. One of Lenin's 

best friends and advisers even now is his sister 
Anna. She spends most of her time in Moscow. 
He has a brother living in the provinces, who 
comes to see him occasionally, a quiet, studious 
man, not interested in politics, and , perhaps, even 
a little repelled by the strenuousness of them , 
especially in Russia. 

There is no doubt that Lenin's determination to 
fight the Tsar's government crystallized at the 
time of his brother's death. His eldest brother, 
Alexander, was away at the University of Petro 
grad. All that they heard from him at home was 
about the winning of gold medals and honors of all 
sorts until one day came the terrible news that he 
had been arrested for a plot against the Czar. 
Lenin's mother, Maria Alexandrovna, rushed 
away to Petrograd. When she reached her son's 
side he burst into tears and immediately confessed 
everything to her. He begged her to forgive him 
for bringing sorrow to his beloved family. At the 
trial he made no defense and asked no mercy. He 
was executed in the courtyard of Schliisselberg 
fortress on May 20, 1886. 


And back home in the little preparatory school 
called the" gymnasium” were two youths pro 
foundly touched by this tragedy. One was the 
present Premier and the other was Alexander 
Kerensky, whose father was master of the school ; 
evolution works in strange ways. 

The Lenins have no children. They have de 

voted their lives to the revolution . Madame Lenin 
is a pale, scholarly woman , usually in very poor 
health. It was she who devised the new scheme 
for adult education in Russia which Lunacharsky 
told me has proved highly efficient. 


Lenin adores his wife and speaks of her with 


enthusiasm . The first time I told him that I 
wanted to meet her, he said : 

“Yes, you must do that because you will like her, 
she is so intelligent. ” 

I found her both intelligent and sympathetic. 

She invited me to take tea with her in her apart 
ment and I was very glad to go, since I wanted to 
see for myself how the Lenins lived. 

They have two small rooms, which is the regu 
lation in overcrowded Moscow. Everything was 
spotlessly clean, though, as she explained, she had 
no servant. There were quantities of books, plants 
in the windows, a few chairs, a table, beds and no 
pictures on the walls. 

I found her to have the same charm which 

Lenin has and the same way of focusing all her 
attention on what her visitor is saying. 

When you go to Lenin's office he always jumps 
up and comes forward smiling, shakes hands 
warmly and pushes forward a comfortable chair. 
When you are seated he draws up another chair, 
leans forward and begins to talk as if there was 
nothing else to do in the world but visit. 

He likes harmless gossip and will laugh mightily 
over some story about how Mr. Vanderlip fought 
with a Hungarian over a few sticks of wood on a 
cold day, or an incident which occurred on a train, 
or in the street. He himself loves to tell stories, 
and tells them very well. But no conversation runs 
on lightly for long with Lenin . He will stop sud 
denly in his laughter and say : 

“What sort of a man is Mr. Harding, and what 

is his background ?” 

It does not matter how determined one is to ply 
him with questions, one always goes away aston 
ished because one has talked so much and answered 
so many questions instead of asking them. He has 
an extraordinary way of drawing one out and of 


putting one in an expansive mood. 


This capacity for personal contact must be a 

big influence with the men with whom he comes 
constantly in touch. 

No wonder he dominates his Cabinet ! When 

he narrows his small Tartar eyes, looks at one with 
such understanding and intimacy, one feels he is 
the best friend in the world ; it would be impos 
sible to oppose him. 

We are wont to think of Lenin as a destroyer, 

but he is more of a builder. 

When he could not build a Communist State he 
did not throw up his hands. He built the best 
State he could in its place and now he is saying 
that Russia is the safest country in Europe; that it 
has reached its lowest level and is climbing up, 
while other countries in Europe are still declining. 
It is just possible that he is right ! 


NINE MEN LYNCHED ON SUSPICION. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Lynch Law in Georgia, 
by Ida B. Wells-Barnett 


In dealing with all vexed questions, the chief aim of every honest 

inquirer should be to ascertain the facts. No good purpose is subserved 
either by concealment on the one hand or exaggeration on the other. “The 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth,” is the only sure 


foundation for just judgment. 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to give the public the facts, in the 


belief that there is still a sense of justice in the American people, 


and that it will yet assert itself in condemnation of outlawry and in 
defense of oppressed and persecuted humanity. In this firm belief the 
following pages will describe the lynching of nine colored men, who were 
arrested near Palmetto, Georgia, about the middle of March, upon 
suspicion that they were implicated in the burning of the three houses 


in February preceding. 


The nine suspects were not criminals, they were hard-working, 
law-abiding citizens, men of families. They had assaulted no woman, and, 
after the lapse of nearly a month, it could not be claimed that the fury 

of an insane mob made their butchery excusable. They were in the custody 
of the law, unarmed, chained together and helpless, awaiting their 

trial. They had no money to employ learned counsel to invoke the aid of 
technicalities to defeat justice. They were in custody of a white 

Sheriff, to be prosecuted by a white State’s Attorney, to be tried 

before a white judge, and by a white jury. Surely the guilty had no 


chance to escape. 


Still they were lynched. That the awful story of their slaughter may not 
be considered overdrawn, the following description is taken from the 
columns of the Atlanta Journal, as it was written by Royal Daniel, a 


staff correspondent. The story of the lynching thus told is as follows: 


Palmetto, Ga., March 16.--A mob of more than 100 desperate men, 
armed with Winchesters and shotguns and pistols and wearing masks, 
rode into Palmetto at 1 o'clock this morning and shot to death four 
Negro prisoners, desperately wounded another and with deliberate 
aim fired at four others, wounding two, believing the entire nine 


had been killed. 


The boldness of the mob and the desperateness with which the murder 
was contemplated and executed, has torn the little town with 


excitement and anxiety. 
All business has been suspended, and the town is under military 
patrol, and every male inhabitant is armed to the teeth, in 


anticipation of an outbreak which is expected to-night. 


Last night nine Negroes were arrested and placed in the warehouse 


near the depot. The Negroes were charged with the burning of the 


two business blocks here in February. 


At 1 o’clock this morning the mob dashed into town while the people 


slept. 


They rushed to the warehouse in which the nine Negroes were guarded 


by six white men. 


The door was burst open and the guards were ordered to hold up 
their hands. 


Then the mob fired two volleys into the line of trembling, wretched 
and pleading prisoners, and to make sure of their work, placed 


pistols in the dying men’s faces and emptied the chambers. 

Citizens who were aroused by the shooting and ran out to 
investigate the cause were driven to their homes at the point of 

guns and pistols and then the mob mounted their horses and dashed 
out of town, back into the woods and home again. 

None of the mob was recognized, as their faces were completely 
concealed by masks. The men did their work orderly and coolly and 
exhibited a determination seldom equaled under similar 
circumstances. 


The nine Negroes were tied with ropes and were helpless. 


The guard was held at the muzzle of guns and threatened with death 


ifa man moved. 


Then the firing was deliberately done, volley by volley. 


The Negroes now dead are: Tip Hudson, Bud Cotton, Ed Wynn, Henry 
Bingham. 


Fatally shot and now dying: John Bigby. 


Shot but will recover: John Jameson. 


Arm broken: George Tatum. 
Escaped without injury: Ison Brown, Clem Watts. 


The men who were guarding the Negroes are well known and prominent 
citizens of Palmetto, and were sworn in only yesterday as a special 


guard for the night. 


The commitment trial of the Negroes was set for 9 o'clock this 


morning. 


Bud Cotton, who was killed, had confessed to the burning of the 
stores in Palmetto, and had implicated all the others who had been 


arrested. 


The military having been sent by Governor Candler arrived at 10:40 
o'clock this morning on a special train under command of Colonel 


John S. Candler. 


The Negro population of Palmetto has fled from town and it is 
believed the Negroes are now congregating on the outskirts and will 


make an assault upon the town to-night. 


The place is in the wildest excitement and every citizen is armed, 


expecting an outbreak as soon as night shall fall. 


The Negroes left the town in droves early this morning, weeping and 


screaming and dogged and revengeful. 


Business has been entirely suspended and Palmetto, formerly a 
peaceful agricultural village, is running riot with intense 


excitement and anxiety is expressed by every one. 


The lives and property of citizens will be protected at any cost, 
and the white people, while condemning the act of lawlessness of 
the mob, are determined to meet any attempt the Negroes may make 


for revenge. 


It was just past the hour of midnight. The guards were sleepy and 
tired of the weary watch and the little city of Palmetto was sound 
asleep, with nothing to disturb the midnight hour or to interrupt 


the crime that was about to be committed. 


Without the slightest noise the mob of lynchers approached the door 
to the warehouse. Not a false step was made, not a dead leaf was 
trod upon and not even the creaking of a shoe or the clearing of a 


throat broke the stillness. 


With a noise that shook the buildings and threw every man to his 
feet the big fireproof door was suddenly struck as if with the 


force of a battering ram. 
The guards sprang to their guns and the Negroes screamed for mercy. 
But there were rifles, shotguns and pistols everywhere. 


The little anteroom was packed full of armed men in an instant. The 
men seemed to come up through the floor and through the walls, so 
rapidly did they fill the room. And still others poured in at the 

door, and when the room was filled so that not another man could 


enter, the door was slammed to with awful noise and force. 
The Negroes were screaming at the top of their voices. 


“Hands up and don’t move; if you move a foot or turn your hands I 
will blow your damned brains out,” came the stern and rigid command 
from a man of small, thick stature, his face wholly concealed by a 

mask of white cloth and holding in his hands a couple of dangerous 


horse pistols. 


The guards threw their hands up above their heads, all except one 
guard, James Hendricks, who lifted only one hand, while the other 


firmly grasped his revolver. 


“Tl blow hell out of you in a minute if you don’t put that hand 


up,” came the warning, and the hand followed the other one. 


The command was then given to move, and move quick. 


“You guards, move, and move quick, if you don’t want to get your 


brains blown out,” cried the low man, who was the mob’s leader. 


The guards were then placed in line, six of them, and marched 
around the room and then marched to the front of the room, near the 


door through which the mob had entered. 


They were placed in line against the front wall of the building and 


ordered not to move at the cost of their lives. 


They did not speak, neither did they move, and not a word was said 
by the guard to the mob. 


The men then walked around where they could get a good look at the 
trembling, pleading, terror-stricken Negroes, begging for life and 


declaring that they were innocent. 


There was a moment’s pause of deliberation. The Negroes thought it 
meant that the assassins hesitated in their bloody deed, but the 
men hesitated only because they wanted deliberate action anda 


clear range for their bullets. 
The Negroes, helpless, tied together with ropes, begged for mercy, 
for they saw the cold gun barrels, the angry and determined faces 


of the men, and they knew it meant death--instant death to them. 


“Oh, God, have mercy!” cried one of the men in his agony. “Oh, give 


me a minute to live.” 


The cry for mercy and the prayer for life brought an oath from the 


leader and derisive laughter from the mob. 


“Stand up in a line,” said the man in command. “Stand up and we 


will see if we can’t kill you out; if we can’t, we'll turn out.” 


The Negroes faltered. 


“Burn the devils,” came a suggestion from the crowd. 
“No, we'll shoot ‘em like dogs,” said the mob’s leader. 


“Stand up, every one of you and get up quick and march to the end 


of the room.” 


The Negroes slowly stood up. The mob came closer and pressed about 


the stacks of furniture that had been stored in the room. 


The leader asked if everybody’s gun was loaded and the men answered 


in the affirmative. 
The Negroes pleaded and prayed for mercy. 


They stood, trembling wretches, jerking at the long ropes that held 


them by the waist and about the wrists. 

“Oh, give me a minute longer!” implored Bud Cotton. 

“My men, are you ready?” asked the captain, still cool and composed 
and fearfully determined to execute the bloodiest deed that has 

ever stained Campbell County. 


“Ready,” came the unanimous response. 


“One, two, three--fire!” was the command, given orderly, but 


hurriedly. 

Every man in the room, and the number is estimated at from 
seventy-five to one hundred and fifty, fired point blank at the 
line of trembling and terror-stricken bound wretches. 


The volley came as the fire from a gatling gun. 


It filled the warehouse with smoke and flame and death and brought 
a wail of horror that chilled the helpless guard. 


The volley awakened the peaceful town of Palmetto and from every 


house the excited citizens ran. 


“Load and fire again,” shouted the captain of the mob, and his 
voice was heard above the screaming and death cries of the wounded 


and dead. 

The men rapidly loaded their guns, then fired at the given command. 
“Now, before you leave, load and get ready for trouble,” came the 
captain’s order, and then men loaded their guns and got ready to 


leave the bloody room. 


The guard was not relieved, however, until every man had left the 


building and all was safe for their hasty flight. 


“I wonder if they are all dead,” said one of the mob, when the 


order was given to leave the building. 
“I reckon so,” said one of the mob. 


“But we had better see,” said the captain coolly and assuming an 


air of business. 


A detail of probably a half dozen men, probably a dozen and maybe 
more, the guard does not remember just how many, was sent forward 
into the blood and brains and into the twisting mass of dying men 

to examine if all were dead. They were given orders to finish those 


who were not dead. 
The detail rushed forward. 


The men jerked the fallen, twisting and writhing and bleeding 


bodies about. 


The first man they reached was not dead. He was still groaning, and 


the breath was coming in great, quick gasps. 


A pistol was placed at his breast and every chamber was emptied. 


“He’s dead now,” laughed one of the crowd. 


Other men, wounded, bleeding, moaning and begging, were caught, 


turned over and pistols emptied into their bodies. 


But the shooting had made so much noise that the mob concluded its 


safety lay in flight. 


The Negroes were quickly examined and with a parting shot anda 
volley of oaths of warning the mob left the warehouse and rushed to 


their horses. 


The men ran from the warehouse to the little spot in the center of 


the town, where horses are tied by countrymen and merchants. 


They mounted quickly and began their ride for life. 


With a sweeping of falling and echoing hoofs the cavalrymen dashed 


down the principal street at breakneck speed. 


Mr. Henry Beckman, who lives a few hundred yards beyond the scene 
of the murders, heard the firing and ran from his house to the 


railroad tracks. 


The horsemen, using the lash and urging their horses to their 


highest speed, dashed into view. 

“Hello,” said Beckman, “what does all that firing mean?” 

Beckman was answered with an oath and told to get into his hole as 
quickly as possible. “If you don’t, we’ll kill you on the spot,” 


was the warning. 


Beckman flew for life, ran through the yard and entered the house 
as quickly as possible. 


Dr. Hal L. Johnson saw a crowd of men on foot running down the 


sidewalk. 


He hailed them, but there was no response. 


“There must have been more than one hundred men on horses,” said 
Mr. Beckman this morning, in telling the Journal of his wild night 


experience with the mob. 


When the mob left, the guards, who had been held against the 
warehouse wall at the points of guns and pistols, turned their 


faces toward the scene of carnage and death. 


The furniture in the room had been splintered and wrecked with 


bullets and the contortions of the Negroes. 


On the floor, near the center of the room, were two Negroes, still 
tied with the rope, locked in each other’s embrace. Near their 
bodies streams of blood were dyeing red the floor and spreading out 


in pools. 


Just beyond were two more bodies. These Negroes were dead, too. 


Near the fireplace was John Bigby, twisting and writhing in his 


agony. Blood was spouting from a number of wounds. 


Under the beds and tables and piles of furniture were other bodies, 
every prisoner apparently dead, except Bigby, who was fast 


regaining consciousness. 


The guards opened the door cautiously, but there was no sign of the 


mob, save the echoing footfalls on the country road. 


THE LADIES’ BATTLE 
by Molly Seawell 
1923 


Part I 


One fact concerning the woman 

suffrage movement is plain to all 

who have watched that move 

ment: this is, the superficial and inadequate 
manner in which the matter has been dis 
cussed in general. The suffragists, in their 
spoken and published utterances, reveal 

that, while they propose a stupendous gov 
ernmental change, they have little know 
ledge of the fundamentals of government, 
the evolution of representation , the history 
of politics, or the genesis, scope, and mean 
ing of suffrage. In their treatment of the 
subject, they hopelessly confuse political, 
philanthropic, socialistic, and economic ques 
tions ; nor do they seem able to discriminate 
between objects of national and those of 
state or municipal regulation . Women, sud 
denly proclaiming themselves suffragists,have 
been, in a few months, and without giving 
study to the science of government, advanced 
to leadership. Some of these leaders — for 
leaders they are, in the true sense of being 
spokesmen for suffrage - have never studied 
the Constitution of the United States, and con 
tinually show in their speeches and writings, 
a singular want of knowledge concerning the 
unique nature of the American form of gov 
ernment. They habitually seek to illustrate 
the workings of suffrage in the United States 
by instances drawn from monarchial gov 
ernments, whose basis is not only different, 
but inimical to a popular representative sys 
tem , like that of the United States . Few suf 
fragists, perhaps, could explain , off-hand , 
why the House of Representatives has a Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the Senate has 


a Committee on Foreign Relations. Fewer 


still, probably , understand the connection be 
tween the first Parliament of Henry IV and 
the absence of a Ways and Means Com 
mittee in the United States Senate. But to 
persons versed in government, the mere men 
tion of the absence of a Ways and Means 
Committee in the United States Senate sug. 
gests the answer. The ordinary voter may 

not understand these things; but suffragists, 
proposing a great, fundamental change in 
government, a change greater perhaps, than 
they really contemplate, ought to understand 
such points, which are among the alphabet 
of representative government. To attempt 
enormous governmental changes without 
knowing this alphabet is like trying to work 
the integral and differential calculus without 
mastering the ground-rules of arithmetic. 
One of the strangest features of the wo 

man suffrage movement is that suffrage is 
treated throughout, not as a means, but as an 
end. In suffragist speeches and writings, no 
mention is made of what women would do, 
if they had a vote, beyond certain philan 
thropic movements and municipal ordinances 
supposed to be for the betterment of women 
and children . No suffrage organ , or woman 
suffragist has given any hint of knowing that 
our banking and currency system requires re 
forming , or that there is any need for a lim 
ited liabilities law , of an effective corrupt 
practices law , of a good domestic parcels post 
law , of methods of national defense , and 
many other governmental problems, with 
which the newspapers are full, and the minds 
of thinking men concerned to -day. It is doubt 
ful, whether in the whole suffrage body, a 
woman could be found who has an intelli 


gent view of these subjects ; nevertheless the 


suffragists clamor to vote on these and all 
other matter. 

The objectors to woman suffrage have 

only recently begun to formulate their views, 
and with the exception of a few suffrage ex 
perts, little has been done to acquaint the 
public with the anti-suffrage side. The one 
or two really comprehensive books on the 
anti-suffrage side , have been books for the 
library and for legislators rather than for the 
millions. 

One reason of this, perhaps, is that the 
anti-suffragists are in an enormous majority. 
This huge majority has an instinctive dislike 
to the overturning of the social order which 
woman suffrage would bring, but it has rea 
soned little more than a person reasons who 
runs indoors from a hailstorm . The incon 
veniences of remaining exposed to a hail 
storm are so plain that few persons work the 
matter out logically ; they act on instinct, 
which , unlike reason, makes no mistakes. 
Still, if an effort were made forcibly to ex 
pose persons to hailstorms, a dozen conclu 
sive reasons would, at once, be found why 
they should go indoors. Mr. William Dean 
Howells has said that he has heard many 
appeals against woman suffrage, but he has 
never heard any reasons against it; yet there 
are compelling reasons against it. These 
reasons are not, in the smallest degree, based 
upon the assumption that women are not 
equal to men , butmerely thatmen and women 
are not identical. 

The suffragists have assumed that the rev 
olution would be over when a woman can 
walk up to the polling booth and deposit a 
ballot in the box. It is at this point, how 


ever, that the revolution would begin . It is 


true that limited suffrage prevails in twenty 
two states, and full suffrage in five - Colo 
rado, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and Washing 
ton, and still there is no general revolution . 
But it must be remembered that in the states 
where there is limited suffrage, women have 
shown a general indifference to exercising 
suffrage , while the experiment in the five 
newer and sparsely settled states in which 
there is full suffrage affords no adequate test 
for full suffrage in great centres of civilza 
tion , and in vast and crowded communities, 
with immense and diversified interests . 
Wyoming is a state of cowboys and cattle 
ranges. Idaho is dominated to a great de 

gree by the Mormon Church , which has ever 
been the good friend of woman suffrage, and 
the most powerful advocate it has yet had. 

In Utah , the women voters, under the lead 
of Mormonism , have voted steadily in favor 
of polygamists and law -breakers, who have 
been sent to Congress , in defiance of the law , 
by the votes of women . In the State of 
Washington , the experiment has been too re 
cent to afford any data. It may be noted 
however, that the same phenomenon was re 
peated in Washington as in Colorado. When 
woman suffrage was adopted in Colorado in 
1893, the State had the highest divorce rate 
of any State or territory in the Union . When 
Washington adopted woman suffrage in 1910, 
that State led every State and territory in the 
Union , in divorce. In Colorado, the most 
civilized of all the suffrage states, the suf. 
frage experiment has not been entirely suc 
cessful, as will be shown further on. The 
near view of suffrage does not seem to help 
it. During the last fourteen years, Califor 


nia , South Dakota and Oregon have all de 


feated suffrage amendments to their consti 
tutions. It may be, that the company kept 

by woman suffrage is not pleasing to legisla 
tors. While happily, all suffragists are not 
Mormons, all Mormans are suffragists. 
Neither are all suffragists socialists, but with 
a few exceptions, all socialists are suffragists. 
That suffrage tends strongly to socialism , and 
that the relations between the socialists and 
the suffragists are close, is very clearly shown 
formany years past by the columns of the Wo 
man 's Journal, the official organ of the suf 
fragists. In its issue of November 12, 

1910, the following appears in its reading 
columns: “Noted Socialists Lecture. Philip 
Snowden , M.P., and Mrs. Ethel Snowden , 
both noted socialists, and equal suffragists will 
speak at Tremont Temple, Boston , on De 
cember 1, at 8 P.M. The lecture is free .” 
And in New Zealand, where women have full 
suffrage, and where they exercise it to the 
same extent as men, the woman's vote being 
almost equal to that of men , the government 
is embodied socialism . If the English news 
papers are to be believed, New Zealand is one 
of themost corrupt electorates in the world . 
Nor does it seem a model in other respects, ac 
cording to a late official report of Mr. Paul, 
Minister of Justice, on prison reform . He 
says : “ The problem is not an easy one, nor 

is ita small one. A large proportion of the 
native born population is yearly going to 
prison.” It would be interesting to know the 
number of socialists among the suffragists in 
the United States. 

It must be remembered , however, that wo 
man suffrage has not yet had, anywhere 

in the world , an actual test. It has not 


so far, met the shock of foreign wars, 


of civil strife, of revolution . Until a 

nation with woman suffrage has passed 
through some immense and prolonged con 
vulsion, like the American Civil War, or the 
French Commune in 1871, it cannot claim to 
have had any real test. In those Titanic 
struggles of great nations, torn asunder by 
internal wars, with torrents of blood and 
oceans of treasure poured out like the un 
salted seas that sweep over Niagara , would 
these two great nations have come out better 
if one half of their electorates had been un 
able to lift a finger in attack or defence, yet 


compelling the men to useless resistance ? 


Who shall say ? 
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